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SOUTHERN AFRICA 



Different things induced me to confine the former 
Geographical Survey of Africa chiefly to that portion thereof 
which lies to the north of the Equator, and in fact it may be 
statedi to the northward of the parallel of 5** N. lat From 
that point to the confines of the British territory of the Cape 
of Good Hope, the information regarding* Africa, or rather 
the interior of Southern Africa, which had come in my way 
was, in many instances, defective and exceedingly confused. 
These reasons,- together with a doubt if time, and business 
which required attention, would permit me to go through the 
work, prevented me, at the time the previous Survey was un- 
dertaken, from entering upon the subject, and from attempting 
to clear up the confusion. Information, however, recently 
received regarding a few points of considerable importance, 
enabled me, while fixing these with comparative accuracy, 
also to determine others. One thing led to another, and 
upon looking over various maps of old dates, and narratives 
both ancient and modern, and carefully examining the Sur- 
vey of the Coast by Owen and others, the subject acquired a 
clearness and consistency which was previously considered 
unattainable. This accordingly induced me to take up the 
subject of Southern Africa more fully and to construct a map 
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thereof which, in the great geographical features of the 
country, the general lines of the ridges and high lands, and 
in the great lines of the courses of the various rivers, I feel 
convinced are not materially incorrect. 

Southern Africa, from the Equator southward, will, as it 
becomes more clearly known, be found to consist of a great 
table-land, extending to the confines of the Orange River, 
enclosed on both sides by ridges of mountains, running 
in breadth to the distance of from 100 to 300 miles from 
either coast, with five great openings in the eastern range, 
through which the rivers Quilimancy, Atwondo, Luffia, 
Rovooma, Zambezi, and Limpopo, or Gawooro and Sabia, 
flow ; and with four openings in these lesser ranges in the 
Western Chain, through which the Zaire, the Coanza, the 
Cuanene, and the Gaveep, roll their waters to the Atlantic. 
All the other rivers which enter the sea on either coast, cer- 
tainly rise in the ranges alluded to, and have longer and 
shorter courses, according as the ranges in question run 
nearer or more remote from the sea. The ridges or chains 
here specially mentioned, form, as it were, abutments to the 
great table-lands and mighty central mountainous chains, the 
Cordilleras of interior Africa, which, as in America,* rising 
above the limits of snow, and covered with tropical foresta 
from below the line of vegetation, necessarily give birth to 
the various powerful streams elsewhere mentioned. The 
land about the springs of the eastern branches of the Zaire, 
and the middle and the main branch of the Bahr el Abiad, is 
unquestionably very high, as it will also be found to be in 8^ 
to 1 1® S. lat, around the sources of the Coango, Coanza, 
Cuanene, and Zambezi. In that part of Africa, and in about 
the meridian of 25® E. long., there is a high range, called by 
the Portuguese, on the authority of the natives, the moun- 
tains of the Sun, and which are described to be barren and 
waste. Other authorities, and especially a German map, 
constructed by Henrick Berghams, 1826, pointedly inform 
us, on the authority of Etervouille, that in that portion of 
Africa to the eastward of the^Coango,andof Cassange, there 
is a vast plain, steppe, or table-land, from 6,000 to 7,200 
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feet above the level of the sea^ extending about 300 miles 
from east to west^ and southward from 7|^ to 12® south lati- 
tude^ and which, with the chain of mountains mentioned, is 
no doubt the desert which the ambassadors from Moroopoa 
to Loando crossed, in their journey betwixt these places. 
As we approach the tropic of Capricorn, and in about the 
parallel of 20^ south, the land becomes exceedingly high in 
the interior of Africa, from whence, along southward towards 
the springs of the central tributaries to the Orange River, 
there is a great extent of table-land, certainly greatly ele- 
vated^ and at the southern termination of which we find the 
mountains on the middle course, and on the south bank of 
the Orange River, rising above the limits of perpetual 
snow. 

The reader will bear in mind, that in the subsequent 
general geographical survey of Southern Africa, even more 
than in the northern part thereof, perfect geographical 
accuracy in latitudes and longitudes is not pretended to — 
that is quite impossible ; but the countries and the moun- 
tains, together with the general courses of the rivers, are 
placed where the accounts most worthy of credit have placed 
them, and state them to be. Next, the most accurate autho- 
rities have been allowed to state what they really did state 
and intended to say, without their narratives being wrested to 
suit particular theories. Attending to these points, and com- 
bining positions and places which are, in some instances, 
accurately known, with some that are less accurately known, 
joined with others heard of by reports ; and next delineating 
the whole upon distances computed from days* journeys ; the 
result has completed the general features of Southern Africa 
in a manner clearer and more satisfactory than, at the outset, 
I ever imagined they could be. 

A few additional observations regarding places and rivers 
to the north of the Equator, and on the west coast of Africa, 
appear to be of importance. 

According to the old Portuguese authorities, the maps by 
De Lisle, and some German maps, Anzico, or Micoco, is 
situated in about ^ N. lat. to the north of Fungeno ; and to 
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the N.E. or NN.E of it (Micoco), is a considerable country 
^sailed Mujaco, the inhabitants of which, and also those of 
Anziko, traffic and hold intercourse with the people on the 
Upper Bahr el Abiad, and on the confines of Darfur. This 
is curious ; and is in some measure confirmed by a delinea- 
tion of the parts of Africa about Darfur and its neighbour- 
hood^ made by the governor of Kordofan, just published, who 
gives a route from Djebel Chala, on the southern confines 
of Darfur, to a place called Banda Giangour, fifly days' jour- 
ney, and onwards a journey of four months to ** the great 
river,** probably the Zaire. " Banda," it is well known, is 
a word commonly used around the Congo, and a common 
prefix to the name of a town or place. Tuckey also informs 
us, that he liberated a slave belonging to a country called 
Mandongo, not Mandingo, as it is improperly printed in one 
part of his work, which lay three moons distant from the 
place where he was on the Zaire ; that on his journey this 
slave had travelled sometimes by land and sometimes by 
water, and that in his country there was a river as broad 
as the Zaire. This could hardly be any other river than the 
Bahr el Abiad in Donke or Donga, where it spreads into a 
lake, the very name, in fact, with the customary African pre- 
fix, M'indongo. These facts go to prove a communication 
between these countries, that the population are not unknown 
to each other, and in this way the early Portuguese navi* 
gators and settlers most probably gained their infromation 
about the connexion of the Zaire with the Nile, all of them 
making the river Wambre, or Umbre, the connecting link of 
the two great rivers, the Zaire and the Bahr el Abiad. 

The features of a portion of the country about, and to 
the north of the Wambre, is given us by Tuckey (see p. 165), 
on the authority of a traveller which he met with at Cooloo, 
who told him that he had been to a country which lay thirty 
days' journey N.E. from that place; that it was very mountain- 
ous ; that in his journey to it he had crossed several rivers 
in canoes, which, upon inspecting the map, the reader will per- 
ceive he must have done ; and that the rivers so crossed are 
the Wambre, the Coango, and the Barbela. This latter river 
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joins the Zaire at a point a little above where Tuckey quitted 
the former stream. It springs about 200 miles to the south- 
ward, and, bending its course northwards, enters the Zaire at 
the point above stated. It is a different river from the Coango, 
which joins the Zaire about sixty miles further up, that is, to 
the N.E., and flows in a considerable portion of its lower 
course, in the same direction as the Barbela. The Coango 
is unquestionably a very large river, and its sources approach 
the confines of the great country named Moroopoa, or 
Molooa, for they are clearly the same. 

From Cape Lopez southward to the Zaire, the coast is 
in general high, with numerous small rivers descending from 
the hilly country to the eastward. Behind, or near Sette, 
and at Majumba, two considerable rivers enter the sea, the 
sources of which are certainly at some distance in an E.N.E. 
direction. The country in that quarter is mountainous and 
healthy, and abundant in minerals, together with the common 
natural and cultivated productions of Africa. The natives 
about the Gaboon report that a branch of the Oggaiwai flows 
at some distance in the interior to the Zaire. By this we are 
to understand, unravelling the customary African phraseology, 
about the connexion of rivers, that another river has its 
source south of the middle stream of the Oggaiwai which 
flows S.E. to the Zaire. There is nothing physically im- 
possible or improbable in this ; but of this we are certain, 
that no river from the quarter mentioned flows into the Zaire 
below the point where Tuckey quitted the stream. 

From the Coango to Cabenda the coast is rather low, with 
cliffs occasionally protruding into the sea. Inland the coun- 
try wears a beautiful aspect, presenting a most fertile ap- 
pearance, and abounding with groves of trees, amongst which 
the dommon palm is most conspicuous. At a distance hills 
appear. Goy, the capital of the country, distant six miles 
from the sea, is a very large place, and the whole adjacent 
country is densely peopled. The negroes in the interior are 
represented to be ingenious and industrious, as some silver 
chains manufactured by them, and shown to Owen and his 
companions, satisfactorily proved. Around Loango the 
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scenery is even still more interesting than about Cabenda. 
Numerous lagoons exist on the coast at about SOO feet from 
the sea. From Loango to Cape Lopez the shore becomes 
low and swampy. The population around the Gaboon gene- 
rally understand English, and, from their intercourse with 
Europeans, far surpass in intelligence the negroes on the 
east coast of Africa. The women are compelled to perform 
all the heavy work. The inhabitants use large knives which 
are manufactured in the interior by people called BuUamen. 
The river Gaboon combines every facility for trade ; the 
navigation being easy, and no bar at its entrance. The 
canoes used upon it are wrought out of a single tree, and are 
about thirty feet long. 

Betwixt the Zaire and the Coanza, of the rivers which 
enter the Atlantic the most considerable is the Burge, or 
Birige, which the Portuguese missionaries who crossed it 
and the others in their journey from Laondo to St. Salvador, 
the capital of Congo, state was the largest and broadest river 
which they had seen except the Zaire. The Birige has a 
course of at least 200 miles. All the other streams which 
enter the Atlantic in this quarter, are comparatively small. 
Diego, the first Portuguese navigator who visited this portion 
of Africa, states, that St. Salvador, then the capital of the 
great kingdom of Congo, was 150 miles from the anchorage 
in the mouth of the Zaire, and built upon a high round hill, 
close to a branch of the Lalunda. The country in all this 
quarter is mountainous, thickly intersected with rivers, and 
fruitful in every tropical production that is naturally pro- 
duced or cultivated by the hands of man in Africa. 

The Coanza is by no means a very large river. Accord- 
ing to Captain Owen, there is water on the bar for vessels of 
400 tons. From thence to the town called Victoria, about 
forty leagues up the river, the stream is only navigable for 
small craft. The magnitude of the river is compared to 
the magnitude of the Lower Po, which stream has a course 
of about 240 geographical miles. The river Lucala, which 
enters the Coanza, and, on the opposite side below Massan-* 
gano, is one of its most powerful tributaries. The course of 
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this river is by no means great, though the ambassadors from 
Moroopoa, according to Bowditch, would have us believe 
that it approaches to within a short distance of Moroopoa* 
It is clear that in this they mistook the Lucala for the Coango, 
or rather continued, African-like, the two rivers as one 
stream ; however, the statement made is valuable, inasmuch 
as it shows us the direction in which the kingdom of Moroo- 
poa lies from Loando and Ambaca, and also from the lower 
and middle course of the Coanza. The sources of the Coanza 
cannot be more remote than where these are placed in the 
map, namely, between 10° and IT SO^ S. lat., and in the me- 
ridian of 2V 30' E. long. 

The most important rivers which enter the Atlantic be- 
tween the Coanza and the Cuanene are, first, the Cuvo, in 
about ll"" S. lat. ; second, the Catumbela, which enters the 
sea a little to the north of St. Philip de Benguela. These 
two rivers have their sources in the hilly country to the N.E. 
of Caconda ; and thirdly, the Capororo, called also the Qui- 
cumbo, which rises to the west of Caconda. The courses of 
all these rivers are extremely circuitous, arguing the nature 
of the country through which they flow, namely, that it is 
rugged and uneven, as it is represented to be. The country 
about the sources of these rivers and Caconda, is very hilly 
and very elevated ; the air is consequently pure and salubri- 
ous, especially at Caconda, the climate of which is repre- 
sented to be delightful in the extreme. There Portuguese 
invalids from Benguela, and other places on the coast, repair 
for the recovery of their health ; nor are they disappointed. 
Caconda is a fortified town, situated in 14° 35' S. lat., and 
being twenty days' journey S.E. from Benguela, will bring 
it to about 16"" 20' E. long. It is distant from a branch of 
the Cuanene about 100 or 120 miles, and from it there is a 
good road to Tete, and a settlement or station in the interior 
called Sarzodas ; the position of which is on the Cuama, in 
Abutua, because this is the station by which Benguela 
traders descend the Cuama from their country, and by 
which the Portuguese obtain information regarding their 
eastern settlements, as also through the medium of a 
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powerful tribe in tlie interior, whose country begins twenty 
days* journey to the east of Benguela. (Owen, vol. ii. p, 1 73.) 
The river dos Mortes, which enters the sea in about 15* S. lat^ 
is the next of importance south of the Capororo. It is fed by 
streams descending from the S.E., and from the mountama 
to the S.W, of Caconda, and adjoining the territory of Don* 
Jan. From this mountainous country several streams flow in 
an opposite direction to join the Cuanene. 

From the mouth of the dos Mortes to the mouth of 
Nourse's river, supposed the Cuanene, the coast is bold, and 
thinly peopled. This river, or rather the mouth of the Cua- 
nene, was discovered on January 23, 1824, by Captain Nourse, 
commanding the British surveying vessel, the Espiegle. 
(Owen, p. 230). The river when discovered was in flood 
from the periodical rains, and was about three miles broad, 
and from two to nine feet deep, with a pretty rapid current, 
which discoloured the sea for upwards of three miles, the 
line of separation of its waters from the blue waves of the 
sea being very clearly defined. The oceanic swell rolls in 
from the south-west, and beats heavily on the south point of 
the bar, which takes its violence from the bar itself. Were 
this not the case, there would be no entering the river. The 
current runs strong to the northward along this coast. On 
the 28th of November the Barraconta came off this part oi 
the coast, but could not discover the mouth of the river ; they 
saw only a large bank of sand and stones. The river waa 
not then in flood, which was the cause of this. It is quite 
common for the mouths of large African rivers to be thus 
blocked up during and at the end of the dry season. 
Towards Little Fish Bay the surveying vessels found the 
mouths of several other rivers thus blocked up. (Owen, vol. 
ii. p. 231.) That the mouth was dry in November, and so 
deep and large in January, is'a proof that the sources of the 
Cuanene and its tributaries are placed between I V and 22° S« 
lat, this space being visited by the periodical tropical rains 
in their greatest strength, at the season of the year men- 
tioned. According to Bowditch, the Cuanene communicates 
with the Cuama, or Zambezi, by a large lake, situated con-* 
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sideraUy to the eastward of Caconda ; and he adds, that, in 
the western part of the kingdom of Abutua, otherwise called 
Toroa, there is a large river which rises to the east of Ben- 
guela, and down which the western negroes come in their 
way to Abutua and the Cuama, to the point or station 
called Sarzodas; The river mendoned is, no doubt, a great 
branch of the Cuama, and the lake alluded to, that which, 
from Portuguese authority, De Lisle lays down in his map 
in about 15** S. lat., and 20° £• long, adjoining Abutua. 
According to Lopez, there is another large lake called Dem- 
boa, in about IT"" S. lat., and IS"" E. long., which some old 
and some modern German maps represent as being supplied 
by a branch of the Cuanene coming from the southward. 
This is by no means improbable. This is evidently the 
great lake which Mr. Campbell, the missionary, heard of at 
New Latakoo^ in 1814. He was told^by Moteere, a man 
generally employed as an ambassador by Mateebe, the chief 
of Latakoo, and who had visited thb lake on a plundering 
expedition, that, on, the journey to it^ he and his partj 
travelled, first, north by Chooi, or Himey Vtdley, and then 
west through a desert country, wherein they subsisted on 
water melons. At the end of five months, they came to a 
nation called Mampoor, a simple, unsuspecting people, pos- 
sessing large herds of cattle. Their country had a "ffreat 
teater^ in it, across which they could see no land. They saw 
the sun set on it, and the people go upon it in '^ botoUT (boats 
or canoes), which they impelled forwards with pieces of 
wood, &c. After plundering the people, and killing many 
of them, the party returned in " fiee mooni' to Latakoo. The 
distance and direction travelled will make this *^ great water** 
no other than the Lake Demboa. De Lisle's map represents 
very high mountains in that quarter of Africa, under the 
parallel of 9Se ZQf south ; and Alexander was told at Wal- 
visch Bay, and at Niais, that, from SOO to S50 miles N.E. 
from that bay was the country of waters, and States abound- 
ing with people, and grass, and cattle. The Cuanene is 
clearly a large river ; and here the reader will perceive from 
an inspection of the map, that there is sufficient space to 
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fbrm one, while the abundance of streams, grass, and cattle 
shows that there must be one. 

Walvisch Bay — Damaras — Great Fish River. 

From Nourse's River to Walvisch Bay, situated in 22» SC 
S. lat, the western coast of Africa is sandy, barren, and 
covered with sand-hills and sterility ; at least such are the 
accounts which we have received of it from navigators who 
have visited that quarter, although it is but just to observe, 
that it has not been examined with that closeness, with which 
other parts of the coast of Africa have been. From Walvisch 
Bay to Orange River, the coast is also bare and sterile, with 
few rivers, and these but small, and consequently with short 
courses. From the lower portion of the Orange River to 
the parallel of 9Sr 3ff S. lat., and from Walvisch Bay to about 
19 £. long., we are indebted to Captain Alexander for a 
minute description of the country, the rivers, and the people 
in the line of his travels. Beyond the Orange River there 
16, first, the Namaquas ; second, the Boschmans ; third, the 
Damaras of the Hills ; and beyond these, and more to the 
northward, the Damaras of the Plains; and beyond these 
latter, at the distance of one month's journey, from Walvisch 
Bay to the north, are the Nubees, a copper-coloured tribe, 
who, it appears, hold intercourse with the Portuguese settle- 
ments on the coast to the north of Nourse's River. The 
population of the portion of Africa immediately under review, 
is but scanty as compared with other quarters, and they are 
very poor, ignorant, degraded, and wretched. They subsist 
chiefly by the chase, pay little or no attention to agriculture, 
and, consequently, they suffer very severely and frequently 
from famine. The climate, however, appears to be good, 
and the land considerably elevated above the sea, covered 
with hills and minor chuns of mountains, which give birth 
to the Great Fish River and its very numerous small tributa- 
ries. From the Orange River, in the parallel of 9S* 40', 
plains stretch a little way to the northward ; but these are 
soon succeeded by a ridge or chain of hills which run to the 
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norths in about the meridian of 16" S(y, to some distance be- 
yond the Kuisip or Boat River, which river in its course to 
the Atlantic, forces its way through this chain to the west- 
ward of the high and conspicuous mountain of Tans. The 
ridge in question gives birth to numerous small streams 
which flow eastward to join the Oup, or Great Fish River, 
and one of its chief tributaries, the Roanquip River. Seve- 
ral also, no doubt, flow westward from the ridge in question 
to the Atlantic ; but their names and courses are unknown, 
and having but short courses, are probably lost in the sands 
which border the ocean. The Roanquip River rises in the 
neighbourhood of Mount D*Urban, in 25"* iff S. lat., and in 
1&> 40' £. long., and passing Bethany, joins the Oup, a little 
above the junction of the Kaap River. The Roanquip River, 
where crossed, twenty-six miles to the north of Bethany, 
was at the time (early in March) reduced to pools of water 
in its bed, as seems to be the case with all the secondary 
rivers in this quarter of Africa at that season of the year. 
The valleys or plains amongst the interesting group of the 
Tamuhap hills are pleasant, with fine grass and cattle. 
Advancing northwards, the traveller reached the defile called 
the BulFs Mouth, a pass exceedingly difiicult and dangerous, 
and particularly dreaded by the natives. The opening runs 
through a flat range of mountains, and is extremely deep 
and rugged. The River Chuntop flows through this pass, 
bending its course first north through the pass, and next 
west to the Atlantic. The Bulls Mouth pass, which opens 
to the north, is composed of deep red precipices of a very 
wild appearance, and the mountains around rise to the 
height of 3000 feet 

The Oup, or Great Fish River, rises in nearly the meri- 
dian of 17^ E. long., and to the south-east of Mount Tans. 
It bends its course south-eastward |to the parallel of S5^. S. 
and 18® SO' E. long., and thence its* course is about SS.W., 
till its junction with the Orange River. Its course will thus 
exceed 500 miles. It is fed by two or three dozen tributa- 
ries. Where first crossed by Captain Alexander, in the 
parallel of ^ 50' S. lat, it was eighty yards wide, with a 
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bridk current, and its banks fringed with wood. The fisli 
in it are similar to those found in the Orange River. It is 
the great drain of the Namaqualand, and along its course 
the country ascends considerably all the way, to its sources 
beyond the tropic of Capricorn. The river Kuisip, which 
springs in 18® E. long, and 3S® iff S. lat^ pursues a gene- 
rally west course to the Atlantic, a distance of S40 miles, 
and enters it in Walvisch Bay. Its bed runs amidst ex- 
ceedingly high banks, and its descent is very rapid. Hence 
it wears its bed, during the season of rains, into very deep 
pools, the sand and stones excavated from which form large 
sand-banks, which absorb the water, and leave only the pools 
remaining in the dry season of the year, which was the period 
when Captain Alexander visited it, and travelled a long way 
in its bed in order to obtain water. In many places the 
scenery on its banks is very romantic, but the country around 
its lower course on both sides is barren, and interspersed 
with sandy deserts ; but it must be observed, that Cap- 
tain Alexander visited this quarter during the winter season 
of the year, when every thing is dried up, and presents 
a barren appearance in all countries adjoining the Tropic. 
In die lower part of its course, the land is particularly 
barren and sandy, and around Walvisch Bay composed of 
hills of sand. This bay is frequented by whale ships from the 
United States in the winter season, the bottle-nosed whale 
being found very numerous in this part of the Atlantic Ocean 
at that time. The bay, or port, is well sheltered, and has 
good and secure anchorage. The scanty population around 
it is exceedingly poor and miserable — ^they descend from the 
hills at the time the ships make their appearance. To the north 
of the bay, as has been stated, and at a distance of one month's 
journey north-east, is the nation called Nubees, described 
as red people, who speak a difierent dialect from the Nama- 
quas ; but Quasip, the Damara chief, who had visited their 
country, understood their language. They are distinguished 
by allowing their woolly hair to grow long. The D^maras of 
the hills are situated to the east of the bay, and the Damaras 
of the pluns to the N. and N.E., around and beyond the river 
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Swakop^ or Bowel River^ which springs to the eastward 
of the Kuisip, and entcfrs the Atlantic in the north comer 
of Walvisch Bay. There is water in the country of the 
Damaras of the Plains^ (Alexander, p. 102,) and about 200 
miles, or 250 miles N.E. from the bay, is the country of 
waters and abundance of fine cattle. (P. 101). Qua*nvas 
mountain, named Mount Colquhon, by Captain Alexander, 
is situated on the north bank of the Swakop, near its mouth, 
and rises to the height of 3,000 feet. 

Around Aboushouap, the Damara land is extremely grand 
and beautiful, consisting, besides the huge mass of the Tans 
mountain, of lesser heights, " and valleys, in which were scat- 
tered dwarf trees and bushes, whilst fine grass waved gently 
in the breeze in every direction." (Alex. vol. ii. p. 127.) 
The country of the Damaras of the hills commences to the 
eastward of Tans in the meridian of 17® £. long. The 
mountain scenery around Ababies is for many miles very 
magnificent From Tans a table-land, one of the great 
steppes of Africa, stretches eastward, on which the tempera- 
ture in the middle of the day was 65®, which argues its great 
elevation. At the Toap River the thermometer stood at 40®, 
with a cutting easterly wind, and next morning it was still 
colder, '* one of the most disagreeable mornings for cold,** 
says Captain Alexander, ** I almost ever experienced, though 
I had spent a winter in Russia.** (Vol. ii. p. 148.) The 
country firom Niais northward and around that place is ex- 
tremely fine and pleasant. The Damaras of the Plains had 
lately been driven firom this country by a powerful Namaqua 
chief named Aramap, who came with his followers from the 
neighbourhood of the Orange River, and having conquered 
and driven the Damaras of the Plains beyond the Swakop, 
conciliated the Damaras of the Hills, and became the most 
powerful chief in that quarter. On tl)e 24th May Captain 
Alexander reached Niais, his capital, 300 miles firom the sea. 
Around it are fertile plains covered with herds of fine cattle, 
and abounding with trees and pasture, the portion of country 
forming, as it were, a vast amphitheatre, bounded by pic- 
turesque and primitive mountains to the north and to the 
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east ; several of the mountains around rose to the height of 
SyOOO feet. The capital Niais contains about ^,000 inha- 
bitantSf and is situated on the left bank of Keikurup River. 
Milk was to be had in such abundance, ** that had we wished 
we might," says Captain Alexander, " have swam in it.*' At 

*" Niaia ihe trsveflers were most kintttjr l e t c i f eO, mrgeA to 

return again, and the women, in particular, pressed them to 
send individuals to teach them and their children. This place 
would thus appear to be well suited for a missionary station. 
About sixty miles N.E., there are several hot springs, 
which Captain Alexander has named Queen Adelaide's 
Baths, and which unite, and form a branch of the Swakop 
River, which stream in their neighbourhood forms a lake of 

f several miles in extent. The source of the small River Kiiisip 

f is one day*s journey N.E. from Niais. This river flows to the 

south. The source of the great Kuisip is two days* journey 
distant in the same direction, and in the mountain of Awaz. 
It flows west, at the distance of one day's journey north of 
the capital. The Nossop also rises here, and bending its 

; course east, then S.E. towards Latakoo, it joins the Sataabee 

River, when the united stream pursues its course to the 
Orange River. The Nossop is reached at the end of twenty 
days' journey S.E. from Niais. The source of the Swakop 
is one day's journey to the N.E. of Mount Awaz. The banks 
of this latter river abound with elephants, which proves a 
verdant country. 

The Kamaka Damaras, who dwell to the north, are a very 
handsome race, both men and women, with skins shining 
like polished ebony. The Damaras of the Plains are a 
great nation. Their country abounds in cattle, and has 
plenty of water. Their language is soft and pleasant, and 
' they call themselves Omotorontorondoo. Their huts are 

^ small and conical. They do not cook in their huts, but on 

the outside. The Kamaka Damaras believe in a great 
Spirit, in one powerful unseen Being, of whom they are 
afraid. The chief of Niais represented the country at some 
-distance from that place to be a complete desert, stretching 
eastward, without one drop of water. The country about Niais 
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is unquestionably very elevated. The thermometer in the 
morning stood at 65*", and the wind from the east was parti* 
cularly keen and cold, which clearly indicates that very high 
mountains rise in that direction, as the old Portuguese maps 
represent to be the case. It was during the month of May, 
the November of the southern tropic, when Captain Alexan- 
der was at this place, and, consequently, at the close of 
autumn of the tropic of Capricorn, and during the dry season 
of their year. The temperature he found at the time would, 
in that parallel, indicate a country elevated at least 6,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The rains, he was told by Ara- 
map, would begin in August, that is, in the early part of their 
spring, occasioned, no doubt, by the south-west winds blow- 
ing into that portion of the African continent from the 
Southern Atlantic, and from the clouds condensing to the 
southward of the high elevated ranges in that part of Africa 
near the Southern Tropic ; where, or near which, as in South 
America under the same parallel, the highest land of Southern 
Africa is most probably to be found. 

Quitting Niais on his return to the Cape, Captain Alex- 
ander marched southwards along the Keikurup River for 
twelve miles, and thence nearly twenty-six more through a 
fine country abounding with trees and grass, when he came 
to a fine valley extending several miles from east to west, 
and three miles from north to south, inclosed with hills on 
the north, the south, and west, but opening to the east, 
affording in that direction an extensive prospect bounded by 
some lofty mountains terminating in sharp ridges. The grass 
stood like corn in this valley, and pheasants and guinea-fowl 
in large numbers ran about amongst it. In the centre of the 
valley, amongst rocks of granite, rose a warm spring of 126° 
of Fahrenheit. There were, also, numerous trees in this 
beautiful valley, but no inhabitants.. South of this, near a 
place called Gnutuais, is a copper mine. The ore appears 
on the surface of the earth, and the surrounding country 
affords wood for smelting it At Ku Kama River, sixty 
miles from Niais, the traveller quitted the country of the 
Damaras of the Hills, and entered the real Namaqua land. 
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The Damaras of the Hills know and acknowledge no supe- 
rior Being, good or evil. Their whole minds and lives are 
devoted to the means of procuring food, by killing wild beasts 
or cattle. Pursuing their journey southward, the travellers 
came to the Oup, or Great Fish River, in the bed of which 
there was but little water; which crossing, they left behind 
them the fine country to the east of the river, for the compa- 
ratively barren country on the west side, in some places tra- 
velling over plains of vast extent desolate and silent as the 
grave* They crossed many small streams tributaries to the 
Oup, with but little water in their beds, it being the dry sea- 
son of the year in that quarter. Had Captain Alexander 
visited this part of the country in the summer season, it 
would, no doubt, have worn a very different appearance. 
The whole country traversed from the passage of the Oup in 
its upper course to the Orange River, was bare, thinly inha- 
bited, infested with wild beasts, lions, tigers, leopards, and 
also snakes and scorpions. The valley of the Great Fish 
River is clearly of no great breadth, as the numerous small 
rivers which flow into it on either hand clearly show, and the 
magnitude of the Oup itself distinctly proves ; otherwise, 
after such a great length of course, its magnitude would be 
much greater. During torrents or storms of rain these 
rivers swell very suddenly, and sweep before them every 
thing that may be near their beds. 

Between the Orange River and Walvisch Bay the coast, 
as lias been observed, is but little known ;* and there are three 
points where Captain Owen did not approach so near as to 
be able to define it,'and to determine whether there were any 
rivers in these parts or not. The first part extends between 
23* 15' and S3* 45' S. lat. : the second is between 21* and 
SI* W S. lat ; and the third is between 19* and 19* 4ff S. 
lat To the north of Nourse*s River, and to the east of Great 

* It 11 clearly high and hamn. Mr. Schmelen, the missionaiy, who en- 
dearaured to advance along it in 1814, aayt, he *' waa net able to come near 
the aea on account of mountains, and the icareity of water.*' — (CampbeWt 
TraveU im South Africa, p. 399.^ 
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Fish Bay, there is, at a little distance inland, a very high 
mountain. In reference to points in the interior, Henrich 
Buys, a Namaqua, told Captain Alexander that, going 
due east from Bethany, he had crossed first, the Great Fish 
River, and subsequently, the Nossop, on an eastern branch 
of which he came to a plain inhabited by a tribe of Manta- 
tees, who had been driven from their country far to the east- 
ward, by the savage Zooloos. 

Ancobar, — Rivers and Places adjacent. 

Since the General Survey of Northern Africa was written 
and published, fresh advices have been received from Mr. 
Kraff, dated Shoa, in February last. He had not then been 
able to make out his intended journey to Garague. He 
had, however, just returned from accompanying the King 
of Shoa in an expedition undertaken to collect his tributes 
from some refractory Galla tribes. This expedition consisted 
of about 15,000 men. These tribes are numerous ; but the 
number of people in each are clearly but few. Almost every 
mountain with which the country is covered separates one tribe 
from another. After carefully protracting Mr. KraiTs route, 
and allowing three geographical miles per hour for the advance 
of the army, which is certainly more than sufficient, it appears 
that the extent of his journey from Angollalla in a direct 
line W.S.W., was only about ninety miles. In his route he 
crossed several rivers, such as the Belat, the Lana Robi, the 
Longa Beka, the Metta Robi, and many rivulets. The rivers 
were all small, their courses N.W. to the Nile, and their 
sources in the mountains of Bulga to the east. At the most 
distant point on his route, he, from the top of a high 
mountain, and at the distance of one Shoa day's journey, 
saw the Nile, and the mountains adjoining it. Ashe ad- 
vanced from Angollalla to the southward, the country im- 
proved in appearance in all its natural features ; hills, streams, 
fertile valleys, and abundance of verdure and vegetation were 
every where found. The streams, he remarks, have water 
throughout the whole year. Of all the tribes visited, the 
Tshamieh Galla, ruled by a sister of the King of Shoa, was 
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the in..« intelligent^ and their country best peopled and cul- 
tivated. AH the others were comparatively waste, arising 
from the perpetual state of war and insecurity to which the 
tribes were exposed. 

Mr. Kraff returned to Angollalla by a route considerably 
more to the eastward, but to the west of the mountains of 
Bulga. From his furtliest point of advance the high moun- 
tains of Garague bore S.E., and, on the second day of his 
return, they bore about S.S.E. He approached to within 
one day's journey of the first village of the territory of 
Garague. This place, according to Mr. Kraff's view, lay due 
south of Ancobar, the position in which it had been placed 
according to the accounts previously received from him ; but 
Bulga, it is considered, ought to be placed a few miles more 
to the west, or in the bearing about S.E. by E. from Ancobar. 
From this latter excursion of Mr. KrafiTs, which, however, 
is rather loosely related, it would appear that either Ancobar 
is rather more to the west, and not quite so far to the south 
as where it has been placed ; or, that the Nile, in its great 
bend, reaches thirty to forty miles more to the south and 
S.E. than it is commonly placed in the maps, and which I 
have long suspected to be the case. Some good German 
maps which have come in my way, carry it about forty miles 
more to the south ; and, on checking some journeys to and 
from countries to the south of the river, it appears that the 
course of the stream really is so much further south. But 
the difference on all these points is so small, that it has not 
been considered worth while to make any alteration in the 
map. Gooderoo is certainly upon the Nile. 

According to the accounts which Mr. Kraff received from 
people belonging to Garague, and other places in the interior, 
the population of Gingiro are Pagans. Their king is 
powerful, and though barbarous in his manners and customs, 
is very friendly to strangers. Every year he kills a man, 
and sprinkles the gate-posts of his house, which is stated to 
be built of iron, with the blood of the man thus sacrificed. The 
population are acquainted with the way to prepare limestone in 
order therewith to build their houses. The road from Garague 
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to Gingiro is uangerous, owing to a rapacious Galla tribe^ 
called AdiOy who use poisoned arrows, dwelling on the road. 
Gingiro appears to be fifteen days' journey south-west of 
Garague. Cambat, where there were many Christians, Mr. 
Kraff was informed, lay south-west from Gingiro, but in 
this he appears to have been led astray by the customary 
African mode of reversing the bearings of one place from 
another. Cambat has always been represented to be east of 
Gingiro. South of Cambat is a country called Wolamo. 

M. Rochet, a Frenchman, accompanied the king of Shoa 
in the expedition alluded to, and observed everything. He 
was soon after to leave Shoa for France, with presents from 
the king to Louis Philippe, and to request that an alliance 
might be formed between them, and also that France would 
supply Shoa with arms and ammunition. M. Rochet was 
in the habit of avowing, that France would speedily make 
Abyssinia and Shoa, and those parts of Africa, the East 
Indies to France, in opposition to the East Indies of Eng- 
land. 

Sources of the Bahr d Abiad. 

In the previous volume the source of the middle and main 
stream of this river was stated to be in about ^" N. lat., and 
the reasons and authorities given for assigning it that position. 
The general result of the expedition sent from Cairo some 
time ago to explore its source, which was received and inserted 
virhile engaged in correcting the press for the last pages of 
the preface to the work, confirms the accuracy of the view 
taken of this matter. Since then, further accounts have 
been received regarding that expedition. The Times of 
July 30th and August 11th, publishes in its City articles the. 
following curious and important information regarding it, 
contained in communications from Alexandria and Malta : — 

" The expedition to the White River, which had proceeded to 
3* lat. bad returned to Khartoum. The persons of the expedition 
had m$t with very pacific, and even hospitable people, who fur- 
nished them with provisions, not only willingly and without 
recompense, but were displeased at a refusal to accept them. 
Vegetation was strong about, and even in the river, so that the 

c2 
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boats were not able to proceed. It was discovered by the expe- 
dition, that at a certain point the White River is divided into two 
branches by a mountain on the border of a lake, which supplies 
the river with water. The notion of working a gold mine in this 
country seems to have been abandoned by the Pacha of Egypt." — 
Times, July 30. 

*' Letters from Malta contain intelligence from Alexandria to 
the 17th ult. which is not so late by six days as that published on 
Friday. They contain, however, some particulars not yet known 
relative to the inhabitants about the White River, who have been 
discovered by the late expedition. Though animals and men 
were in great abundance, there was not a sign of a habitation. 
The people were divided into kabyles, or tribes, every one of 
which spoke a different language, was completely independent of 
the rest, and was governed by a sort of king, who was distin- 
guished by wearing a shirt, all his subjects being entirely naked. 
That they may sleep warm, they are described as in the habit of 
lying on hot ashes. 'They at first refused to supply the expedition 
with provisions, but when a fire was commenced from the boats, 
which killed some of them, they thought that the people in the 
boats were all sons of God : accordingly they began to pray to 
them, and to carry them most respectfully whatever they 
possessed." — Times^ August 11th, 1840. 

These facts regarding the origin of the river, and of 
the cold experienced around it, are decisive^ first, of the 
great elevation of the country ; secondly, of the southern 
source of this great river, and another proof of the accuracy 
of Ptolemy's information regarding it, who has stated a lake 
as its source. Finding him correct in this instance, we are 
warranted in considering him correct regarding the western 
branchy the source of which he describes as having a lake 
also. The character of the natives around the river is the 
same that Mr. Pallme gives of the Nuba, which would indi- 
cate that the population are one race of men. 

Eastern Bikers. 

In addition to what has been stated regarding them in the 
former volume, the following important facts have been col- 
lected from Owen's Survey of the Coast of Africa, and other 
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authorities and navigators who have of late years visited the 
eastern coast of Africa. The river which enters the sea at 
Juba is stated by the natives of the present day, who dwell 
near its mouth, as was stated by the early Portuguese navi- 
gators, to rise in Abyssinia, and that it is navigable for canoes 
to a distance of three months' journey. The Zebee, or 
Kibbee, really rises in Abyssinia, and in its early course runs 
through a province of that empire, namely Enarea. The 
length of its course will be about 550 mites, and which, taking 
a canoe voyage for three months, according to African compu- 
tation, affords us a scale to determine the length of other 
rivers as estimated in similar relations. The mouth of Port 
Dunford river is in 1* 13' S. lat. At the distance of seven 
days from the sea, the country becomes healthy. It affords 
a secure harbour. The country inland is inhabited by the 
Galla. 

Lieutenant Boteler, ascended and surveyed this river for 
seven miles ; he says : — 

" The country around seemed capable of the highest cultivation, 
varying from a light red to a dark fine soil ; and if there is a 
healthy spot in this part of Africa, I should at once say it was 
this. There are but two villages on the south shore, off one of 
which I anchored under a projecting rocky point, on which, after 
a short time, four of the natives appeared. They were perfectly 
black, of large stature and athletic make, with nothing to cover 
them but a small piece of dirty cloth wrapped round their loins. 
They were armed with bows and arrows, and betrayed much sus- 
picion ; for, notwithstanding our amicable gestures, they motioned 
us impatiently to be gone. We were informed that the whole 
coast was peopled by Gallas ; these must, therefore, have been of 
that tribe." 

The river Ozee, or Ozy, which enters the sea near the 
northern entrance of the bay of Formosa, and a day's 
journey south of Patta and Smoo, is, according to Snell, 
extensive, without any tide. In Owen's chart it is laid down 
as a broad and important river. Hardy, however, states 
that there is no river at Patta, and that the river of Juba is 
called Ozee by the old traders ; but 4n the fact that there is 
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no river at Patta, Hardy is clearly wrong. Patta stands on 
an island ; the bay of Kwyhoo is large, and abounds with 
reefs, and shoals, and extensive flats, ending in a cluster of 
islands, between which the stream of a large river empties 
itself by several mouths into the §ea. — (Owen, vol. i. p. 381.) 
The river Ozy is found at the depth of the northern 
extreme of Formosa Bay. According to the accounts 
received, it is one mile broad at its mouth, with a quicksand 
bar, on which there was at the time (November) only four 
feet water. Inwards it was deep and of great extent. In 
the rainy season it rises and inundates the country for many 
miles. — (Owen, vol. i. p. 895.) Maleenda, or Melinda, 
situated to the south of Formosa Bay, has a large river of 
the same name. For three or four miles up, it is of a depth 
sufficient to admit small vessels, and is reported to be navi- 
gable for canoes to a distance of twenty-five days' journey, 
which, according to the African mode of computation, may 
be about ^00 miles. Quilleef, or Killeef, a little to the 
south of Melinda, has, according to Snell, a large deep 
river, with low islands at its mouth and no bar. Hardy 
states that it is navigable for canoes nine days' journey up, 
and that its source is at a distance of thirty-eight days' 
journey. This, in African river navigation, may be taken at 
250 geographical miles in a direct line. The river of 
Mombas is navigable for canoes for nine days' journey ; it 
has several towns on its banks. The source is reported to 
be about one and a half month's journey up. The river of 
Pangany, called by Hardy, Fanganey, is reported to have its 
source at a distance of thirty days' journey ; it is stated to 
have depth sufficient for large vessels to a distance of eighty 
miles. Its course is serpentine from the sea to a town 
called Gagoter, where it becomes thick with bushes and 
mud. The country around is level, and is peopled by a tribe 
called Revzetter; who prefer wearing raw hides to cloth. 
Thirty days' journey up the river is the town of Kesongo, a 
place of considerable trade, but the river, in its course down- 
wards, is very rapid. Opposite Peroba, in about lat. 5* S., 
the river Lavia, certainly the Fanganey of Hardy, enters the 
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sea. The stream must be very considerable, as on the fourth 
of March, the height of the dry season, it discoloured the 
sea to a distance of several miles. — (Owen, vol. ii. p. 14.) 
The courses of all these rivers here mentioned, from their 
circumscribed navigation, even for canoes, are clearly short, 
and have their sources in the belt of mountain country which 
runs from the African coast at the distance of from 100 to 300 
miles from the sea, as has already been adverted to. 

The Riters Luffia and AUtcando, 

The entrance to this river Luffia is in 6* S(f S. lat. oppo 
site the island of Monfia. It is only one-eighth of a mile 
wide at its mouth, but in the interior it is of great magnitude, 
in some parts represented as expanding to a breadth of three 
miles. The tide extends to one day's journey up. The course 
of the river upwards for the space of eleven days' journey is 
from the west, with many windings ; afterwards the direction 
of its bed is north-westerly to a large lake represented to be 
three months and fifteen days* journey inland, while the ex- 
treme sources of this river are said to be four or five months 
distant. In the lake is an island with a large rocky hill. At 
the distance of forty days' journey from its mouth, the 
river runs through a hill or range, near the entrance of 
which it is joined by a river called Condoha. Monrover is 
a town on its banks, one month's journey from the hill ; and 
Singoser, a town two months' journey from the same point.* 

* Towns on the Banks of the Lufia» 



Shangea tribe. 
Kingaree tribe. 
Tribes of the 

same names. 
Sugarah tribe. 



NORTH SIDE. 

Meshingabi at entrance. 
Quare, 7 days up. 
Bibe, 10 ditto 
Mazorab, 12 ditto 
Madarab, 14 ditto 
Engare, 19 ditto 
Covrisb, 21 ditto 
Kemoac, 27 ditto 

{Shearpan, 30 ditto 
Amgura, 36 ditto 
Missom, 39 ditto. 
Memuwar- larce towa At. 



SOOTH SIDE. 

Madarassn, 3 days up, 
CbangoesOi 6 ditto 
Feningorah, 7 ditto 
Satimah, 10 ditto 
Gangad, 14 ditto 
Quiboss, 20 ditto 
Whoboha, 82 ditto 
Gugu, 45 ditto, near Zawar- 
hab, and on south side. 
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Twenty-four clays' journey up the Lufia is joined by the 
Kasounga, and twenty-five days* journey up by the Pharme. 
It is said to be navigable for the space of twenty-five days* 
journey, afler which the current becomes so rapid, that 
vessels cannot stem it. It overflows the country around its 
banks during the rainy season (April, May, and June) ; a fact 
which proves its source to be about the equator. The mag- 
nitude of this river led Hardy, who was sent from India to 
explore this part of the coast of Africa, to suppose that it 
was the termination of the Niger ! ! The country around it 
is irregular. In its lower course, the inhabitants, who are 
an indolent race, have only one crop each year, but in the 
upper course, which includes two-thirds of the whole, they 
have two crops. The Attwondo, another large river, enters 
the sea opposite the island of Zanzibar. According to the 
same authority, (Hardy,) the sources of this river are two 
months and nineteen days' journey distant from its mouth, 
which distance will bring them to be to the southward and 
eastward of Mount Arangas. The fact seems to be that the 
coast from opposite Zanzibar to the mouth of the Luflia in- 

1 elusive is a delta, and low, with the mouths of several other 

rivers between the two mentioned, and which almost goes to 
prove that the others must proceed from the two streams 
already mentioned. 

A writer in the Edinburgh BevietD, No. CXXV. who had 
been at Zanzibar, and who seems to have made himself well 
acquainted with the parts of the continent adjacent, pointedly 
states that the whole coast opposite Zanzibar is a delta. 

, Such is the position and the magnitude of the rivers, 

according to Hardy. His account is so far confirmed, by the 
following information obtained from the American African 
Repository of March last, and received just in time to in- 
sert the rivers in the first map; but too late to give the 
authority in the Geographical Survey which had been pre- 
viously printed. The point on the continent from where 
the exploring party started, though not stated, was no doubt 
at the Portuguese village and fort opposite Zanzibar, from 
which they, in their western progress, would have only one 
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great river, as they said they only had to cross in a boat, and 
this must have been the Attwondo, and which will give the 
general bearing of their journey to have been a little to the 
northward of west The following is the account alluded to : 

** For information respecting the continent, we must depend 
entirely on the natives, and it is often difficult to determine what is, 
and what is not the truth. Two trading expeditions from Zanzibar 
have lately been some hundred miles into the interior. With one 
the Sultan sent a man for the express purpose of exploring. I had 
opportunities of conversation with this individual, and likewise 
with one belonging to the other company. The result of all my 
inquiries and cross questions was somewhat as foUows : — 

" One expedition, which returned eighteen months ago, was 
absent five months and eleven days. Seventy-five days were 
occupied in reaching the extent of their journey. 

" The other expedition, by a more direct route, attained nearly 
the same distance in forty-five days. Eight or ten miles is pro- 
bably the distance travelled per day ; but of this they seemed to 
have no definite idea. The whole distance reached by them would 
probably be between three and five hundred miles. The direction 
was, I inferred, somewhat to the south of west Slaves from 
Zanzibar accompanied them as interpreters. The people on the 
coast, like the natives of Zanzibar, are called Sowahilies. One day 
only was occupied in passing through their territory. The Zam- 
zam territory adjoining it occupied five or six days. The next 
tribe is called Gootoo. Their country is three or four days' travel 
in extent. Then the Toombahs inhabit an extent of country of 
six or eight days' travel. Next in order were the Suggarahs, four 
or five days'; Gagogo, fifteen; Waroris, fifteen; and, lastly, the 
Manomoisais, whose country extends to a great inland lake. It 
is as far through the territory of the Manomoisais as from Zanzi- 
bar to their border. 

'* Respecting the religion of these tribes, it was stated to be all 
the same, that is no religion at all. * They know not God. When 
a man die he finish same as bullock — know nothing.' From all 
the conversation, I inferred that they have an idea of a Superior 
Being, but none of a future existence. Some of the tribes were 
extremely stupid — ' same as bullock.' 

** In all the tribes bigamy was common. No sacredness was 
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attached to the marriage relation. They retain their wives as 
long as pleased with them, then sell them — in some tribes 
one man would have from one to twenty wives. The Manomoi* 
sais sometimes have as many as eighty. Wives are bought and sold. 
The price of a wife in each tribe was represented as generally fixed. 
In one tribe it was five goats, in another from sixteen to twenty, 
and among the Manomoisais 100 and sometimes 200 bullocks were 
given. The females do the work ; men work till they obtain where- 
with to buy a wife, then work no more, only trade and fish. 

'' Slavery is common in all the tribes. They buy their own people. 
Some Manomoisais own 400 or 500 slaves. The slave does but 
little work — ^is an article of property for trade, as the bullock. The 
price of a slave in most cases was less than that of a wife. Among 
the Manomoisais the value of the slave was equal to one and two 
dollars in Zanzibar. The Manomoisais are the richest and most 
enterprising tribe in that part of Africa. Their property is mostly 
in slaves, bullocks, and ivory. A majority of the men were stated 
to be over six feet high. As some of them were slaves in Zanzibar, 
I requested my informant to bring me some, that I might see for 
myself. So anxious was he to gratify me, that he came several 
times with some of them when I was absent. As I was about to 
go on board for the last time, he came again with ^ye individuals 
of that tribe ; they were not slaves, but belonged to a party who 
had come to Zanzibar at the request of the Sultan, to make some 
form of a treaty for the safety and success of his subjects when on 
their trading expeditions. One of them was the heir-apparent to 
the throne, that is, he was the most popular man in the nation 
after the king. The right of succession to the throne depends, not 
on relationship, but on the strength and popularity of the aspirant. 
At first they appeared delighted in giving me information. I 
began by obtaining some of the most common words of their lan- 
guage, but had scarcely secured the numerals from one to twenty, 
before they became impatient. I amused them a short time by 
measuring their height, examining their ornaments, &c., but they 
soon left me. 

'* Iron ore is represented as being abundant, and so pure that it 
is used without smelting. Some of the ornaments of the indivi- 
duals who came to see me were of this metal. It appeared as good 
as any iron I have ever seen. Some days five or six thousand 
people were occupied in procuring it from a single hill. There is 
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also an abundance of gold and silver, which is not valued, because 
they will not make spears. Ko mountains were seen in the Mano- 
moisais country. There were, however, some in that of the Toom- 
babs aud Suggarahs. The expedition passed but one river in a 
boat ; all the streams must have been small. 

" Such is the substance of what was communicated to me by my 
Arab and Manomoisais friends. More dependence is to be placed 
on what was said by the Arabs, from the fact, that they were 
given to understand by Mr. W., that it was very important to 
state the truth, as I should write what they said in a book. One 
of them exhibited great anxiety that I should understand the sub- 
ject correctly and minutdy." 

The Manomoisais here mentioned as inhabiting the country 
so extensively, are clearly the Monoemugi of old maps and 
navigators ; and the lake in the western boundary of their 
country, that mentioned by travellers from the western coun- 
tries as being situated sixty days' journey to the east of the 
kingdom of Pombo, on the western border of the Zaire, and 
consequently the Zambre of old navigators and travellers. 
Although the names of several tribes are given, yet the three 
or four first named are probably all Sowaillies, which people, 
Owen informs us, inhabit the whole coast, from the Somauli 
southward to the Zambezi. The Sugarahs come next, com- 
prehending several other tribes. The Sugarahs are also 
mentioned, and in the same order, by Hardy, as a numerous 
people, considerably inland, about the LufBa. 

The position, the course and stated magnitude of these 
rivers, the Luffia and Attwondo, give us at once the sources 
and general bearing of the course of the Warabre and its 
tributary streams ; and a clear elucidation of the flooding of 
the Zaire, as stated by Tuckey, proceeding from the rains at 
the sources of it, and on the mountains to the south of the 
sources of the Bahr el Abiad, on the return of the sun to the 
southward towards the close of August, when they become 
exceedingly violent, as Mr. Isenberg and his colleague found 
them at Ancobar, also south of the dividing range. It is a 
curious fact, that the rains begin a month earlier on the 
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south side of the mountain ranges, than on the northern side, 
and continue a month longer on the north side than they do 
on the south side. 

The rude and ignorant state of the population of the por- 
tion of Africa which we have just been considering is, accord- 
ing to the account of the mission referred to, most deplorable. 
Hardy states, that they were very indolent : that the soil on 
the banks of the Luffia was in some places black, and in no 
part mixed with sand. It produced fruits, plantains, oranges, 
apples, sour and sweet limes, lemons, water melons, papaw 
apples, and pumpkins. The exports were slaves, elephant's 
teeth, rice, dourah (Indian corn) ; and the imports were Surat 
goods, iron, copper, wire, and steel. The traffic was repre- 
sented as being very considerable, and the inhabitants had 
the character of being fair traders. 

Ri'oers Bovooma and Nears^ or Mozambique. 

The river Quilloa, to the south of the Luffia, has already 
been noticed. The next in importance is the river Rovooma, 
the entrance to which is near the south point of Mozambaty. 
" From the vast stream which we saw (says Owen, vol. i. 
p. 373,) rushing out of this river, we were inclined to ima- 
gine that, next to the Zambezi, it is the most considerable on 
this side of Africa." This description is decisive of a river 
of great magnitude, and which cannot be formed in the space 
which Intervenes between the great range of mountains called 
Lupata, or ** ^A^ Spine of the World,'' and the sea, especially 
when we consider the number of other considerable rivers 
which rise to the eastward of these mountains, and run to the 
Indian Ocean, both on the north and on the south side of the 
Rovooma. It was in December, indeed, when the surveying 
party saw the flood from the embouchure of this stream, and 
when it was in flood, though certainly not at its height, but 
only in the earlier portion of the inundation. The Rovooma, 
therefore, may be fairly and reasonably taken as the outlet of 
the great and celebrated lake of Maravi, which is certainly 
supplied with large streams from the south-westward, as will 
more clearly appear when we come to examine more closely 
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that portion of the interior of Africa. This delineation of the 
Rovooma will at once account for and clear up the meaning 
of the statements made by the people about Mozambique and 
that portion of thecoast^of Africa, namely , that the river Nears, 
which enters the sea at Mozambique^ stretches deep inland, and 
a great way across the continent, thus confounding its courses, 
as is quite common in African geographical narratives to do, 
with the river Rovooma and the great lake Maravi, or, as it is 
otherwise called, N' Yassa. The river of Mozambique, or 
Nears River, according to Owen, has a course of forty-five days* 
journey from the Black mountains to the north-westward ; a 
distance, according to African computation, of 360 miles. 
Many other rivers enter the sea on the coast of Africa, from 
the Rovooma to the Zambezi ; but they are all clearly small 
rivers, and very much inferior in magnitude to those which 
have just been particularly mentioned. The Rovooma is 
accessible to vessels of a large size, and Arabs report, that 
where it is crossed in the route from Keelwa to Mozambique, 
)00 miles from the sea, the stream is one mile broad. The 
Lufigy, or Lufiia, and Keelwa, are the same as the Lufiigy 
and Cuavo of former maps. The Cuavo was always laid 
down as a very large river in all old maps of this part of the 
coast, especially in those by De Lisle. 



Hovoomaf Lake Marati, Ccmembe^ ^c. 

The accounts which Arabs give of their journeys, and the 
rivers, and places, and things which they see in the interior 
parts of Africa which they visit for the purpose of trade, are 
very often exceedingly confused : yet we are sometimes ena- 
bled to draw useful facts from their narratives. Several of 
them have from Zanzibar penetrated to a considerable dis- 
tance into the interior. They give us the following accounts 
relating to an expedition from Quiloa: — They cross the 
LuiBa, or Lufigy, on the second day, and again recross it on 
the fifteenth or twentieth day, at a place named M'Sagara, — 
(another account says it is one month to this place) — after 
which they proceed to Kelingo, the capital of Mujao. The 
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position of this country is obtained and checked by the a^- 
counts which the Mujaos themselves give of their route and 
time from Keelwa^ by the direct road to their capital. After 
one month's journey, they cross the Livuma, or Rovooma, at 
which point it is represented to be as broad as the Thames 
at London Bridge, very deep, and shaded with trees of a size 
so large, that canoes are formed out of one of them sufficient 
to carry forty men. From the point where they cross the 
Rovooma to Kelingo, their capital, is fourteen days* journey 
more. The Rovooma, and its tributaries in their country, 
descend over several cataracts. The country of the Mujaos is 
situated at the base of a great ridge of mountains so exceedingly 
high that snow is said to be seen upon them, and which be- 
long to the great chain called Lupata, NTassa, or the 
Spine of the World, which bounds on the east an immense lake, 
known under the name of M aravi in old maps, from the nation 
of that name which dwell on its southern borders, and also 
as NTassa by the modem Arabs. This lake is represented 
by them as running from S.E. to N. W., and to be of great 
length (three moons in a canoe), and of a breadth equal to. 
three days' canoe navigation, studded with islands, and 
abounding with fish and wild fowl, but free from hippopo- 
tami and crocodiles. The length here given is certainly in the 
customary Arab phraseology and exaggeration, or they may 
include in the navigation some large river which falls into 
it. It is safer to take D'Anville's account that it is about 
350 miles long, and fifteen miles broad. Some Arabs assert 
that the river Oozey, and also the Lufigy^ come from this 
lake ; which, as regards the former, is clearly wrong, and as 
regards the latter, other accounts negative the statement If 
this lake has any outlet, the Rovooma, as has been shown^ 
is, from its great magnitude, most probably the drun. The 
mountain range is penetrated in other places by the Zam- 
bezi and the Lufigy, and it may also be by the Rovooma, the 
time of the inundation in which corresponds with the rains 
in the southern hemisphere, and shows that its extreme 
sources must lie to the S.W. If it is true that the lake in 
question has neither crocodiles nor hippopotami — creatures 
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whicii abound in all African rivers which find their way to 
the sea — this would be a strong proof that it has no out- 
let ; and that, therefore, it must be the great receptacle of a 
number of rivers which flow in the interior of Southern 
Africa from the S.W., and N.W., and N.E. ; in this respect 
resembling the Lake Shad, or Zad, of Northern Tropical 
Africa, or rather. Lake Titicaca, in South America. This is 
a curious and interesting point, and one which future researches 
alone can clearly determine. I frankly acknowledge my 
opinion to be that it has an outlet, that the great river Ro- 
vooma is that outlet, and that after issuing from the lake, the 
cataracts over which it falls will prevent either crocodiles, or 
alligators, or hippopotami from ascending into the lake. The 
mountainous country to the east of the lake is clearly volcanic ; 
for Owen's informants pointedly mention the rivers in the 
coast to the eastward as descending from the Blcu^k mountaina* 
The country to the west of the lake, opposite the Mujaos, 
is represented to be level. No land can be seen on its 
western shores in that direction from the hills on the east 
side. That portion of its western shores is inhabited by the 
nation called Movizas, with whom the Mujaos keep up a re- 
gular commercial intercourse. The Movizas are next to the 
Maravi on the north, and to the territories of the Cassembe 
in the east. Pereira'^s testimony on this point is clear and 
decided. This gives us the general bearing of Cassembe 
from Tete, and both the northern route taken by Pereira, 
and the southern and direct route, the most accurately 
defined by the Cassembe ambassadors, and which has been 
laid down in the accompanying map. The distance from 
Tete to the capital of Cassembe, by this route, was forty- 
two days' actual travelling, or in the African mode of 
calculation, a journey of two months. Next from Cassembe 
to the capital of Moropooa or MuUooa, was another journey 
of two months : and from the capital of Moropooa, to the 
southern fair in Cassange—or say Cassange itself— was a 
journey of two months, by the messenger sent by Count 
Saldanha. Thus we have about equal distances in these 
three great points, while they are further checked by the 
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fact that from the capital of Cassembe to St. Paul's Loando^ 
is a journey of three months ; and from the statements 
made by the Moropooa ambassadors, that the Lucala runs 
from the borders of Moropooa, we have the bearing of the 
latter from the river alluded to. He confounds the Coango 
with the Lucala; but the direction he gives is important 
inasmuch as it shows the bearing of the capital of Moropooa 
, to be E. N. E. from Cassange. With these positions ascer- 

tained, and thus defined, we have the courses of the various 
rivers mentioned by Periera, and the African ambassadors ; and 
which the nature of the country in this portion of Africa, also 
* very clearly determines. Between Cassange and Moropooa, 

there is a vast steppe or elevated plain ; also a ridge of high 
mountains of volcanic origin, or, as they are called, the moun- 
tains of the sun, and are described as burnt mountains ; and 
along these, and about these, and the great steppe or plain, 
is the Desert, that is, a country without water, mentioned by 
the Moropooa ambassadors, as traversed in their journey. 
The direction of the course of the Murusura river, not 
H given by Periera, and which has occasioned so much con- 

fusion and difficulty in the geography of this portion of 
1^ Africa, is ascertained by the fact mentioned by Bowditch, 

I (p. 107), namely, that to Zambo, on the Zambezi, is 

> brought not only the principal parts of the gold of the rich 

i- mines of Abutua, distant from Zambo 120 leagues westward, 

' in the territory of Changamera, but also that from the 

mines of Pembo and Murusura ; and what seems more 
w extraordinary, considerable quantities of ivory come from 

the Orange river to the same place. This direction of the 

gold trade of Murusura, proves the course of the river of 

f ' that name to be southward ; while the appearance of ivory 

I from the Orange river at Zambo, would indicate a water 

f communication with the Zambezi, from countries much to 

the south or south-westward of that place. The territory of 
^ Changamera is very extensive. It commences, according 

^ to Owen's information, at forty days* journey from Sofala, 

' and comprehends Rupande, Shangra, Zambo and Abutua ; 

and also the lower Murusura. 
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From the preceding details and elucidations^ the rivers in 
this portion of Africa will have the courses as delineated in 
the map. The Murusura will flow south to the Zambezi. 
The Rooapoora and Mufira united^ will form the greatest 
feeder of the lake ; and the Guarava and Rofoe, will form 
the extreme sources of the Luffia or Lufigy ; and the 
Rovooma will be the outlet of the lake, if it has one^ which 
I believe it has. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Bedew, No. CXXIV, July 
18359 who seems to have had the opportunity of making himself 
well informed concerning portions of the east coast of Africa, 
and the countries in the more interior parts, which have been 
under consideration, tells us, on the authority of Arabs who 
bad penetrated far into the interior from Zanzibar, and also 
in accounts drawn from natives of these parts who had come 
to Zanzibar for the purposes of trade, that the population of 
Moropooa and Cassembe, and its dependent states, are con- 
siderably and comparatively advanced in civilization. In fact, 
all the nations who inhabit the country adjoining the western 
borders of the lake and the highlands more into the interior, 
know the advantages of industry, social order, and commerce. 
Amongst these are the Movizas and Monomoezi, or Mono- 
moisies, who are designated by the people of the sea- coast 
Vavuaj or the rich. The Mujaos and the Chaga^ the former 
inhabiting the eastern shores of Lake Maravi, and the latter 
the country some hundred miles further north, are of the 
real negro race. The nations who possess the open high- 
lands above the sources of the rivers in the interior, viz. : 
the Moviza, Mucomango, Mucheva, Monomoezi, &c. &c., 
are all of a bright brown complexion, tall, handsome, and 
vigorous, like the Amuzula, or Zooloos, in the neighbourhood 
of Delgoa Bay and Natal. There is one tribe, the Wam- 
bungo, situated near the Mujaos, prominent above all others 
in fairness of complexion and physical endowments. Their 
black neighbours pronounce them the handsomest people on 
the earth. The tribe called Munyassa, or Wun 'Yassa, that 
is, the sea people^ or the Mucomango, who inhabit the shores 
of the lake next to the Mujaos, resemble, in most respects, the 
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Movizas on the opposite or western shores, with whom 
the former maintain a regular commercial intercourse. It has 
been observed that one month's journey north of Walvisch 
Bay, and in the country about the Cuanene, to the south 
of Caconda, there is a copper-coloured nation called the 
Nubees ; the same race of men, no doubt, as those who inhabit 
the countries of Cassembe, M oropooa, &c. &c., situated in 
the interior of Africa, to the north-east. The population of 
these parts of Africa being so fair in their complexion, has, 
no doubt, given rise to the statements made by the Arabs, 
and the reports heard by the early Portuguese navigators, 
that there were many white nations in the interior of 
Africa. 

The journey of Pereira, as indistinctly related by Bow- 
ditch, is the only account which we have of the rivers between 
the Zambezi above Tete, to the capital of Moropooa. The 
four rivers which are crossed between the capital of Cassembe 
and Moropooa were, he was told, crossed on rafts, and 
each as large as the Zambezi. Although the latter part of the 
statement, namely, that they were each as large as the Zam- 
bezi, may be doubted ; yet, the fact that they were crossed 
on rafts shows that they must be considerable streams. In 
addition to what was stated regarding this portion of Africa 
in the former volume, it may be further observed, that the 
capital of Cassembe is some miles in circumference, and un- 
der a regular police. There is said to be no gold in the ter- 
ritories of this state, but there are mines of copper and iron. 
The slaves collected in Cassembe are almost all sent to Mo- 
ropooa, and from thence to Angola and Benguela. The 
people of Cassembe receive their supplies of European arti- 
cles from Zanzibar, brought from thence by the Moviza 
traders. The sovereign keeps up a high state, and his troops 
were remarkably well disciplined. Nineteen days' journey 
from the capital of Cassembe, situated upon the Murusura 
river, Pereira was nearly one whole day in wading through 
a lake, the waters of which flowed partly west to the Muru- 
sura, and partly east to the new Zambezi. The depth of this 
lake in no part exceeded the height of their loins. The 
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account, however, regarding this lake, and the flow of rivers 
from it, is exceedingly indistinct and unsatisfactory. 

Tete, — Maram. — Zambezi, 

Tete is estimated by the Portuguese authorities to be sixty 
leagues from Sena, and the space to occupy a journey of six 
weeks. Maravi is stated to be the same distance north from 
Tete, and the town of the name, and capital of the nation or 
tribe, to be a league and a half south from the lake. The 
kingdom of Chicova lies to the N.W. of Motapa. This 
kingdom abounds in provisions, though wood is scarce, owing 
to the general extension of rice fields, and pasturage for cat- 
tle. Below Chicova, in the kingdom of Jamube, and about 
half way from Tete to Chicova, the river Zambezi is crossed 
by a rock which completely interrupts the navigation. Simi- 
lar impediments occur upwards for several leagues, after 
which the stream again becomes navigable, but to what dis- 
tance is unknown, though it is generally reported to be 900 
miles. The interruption to the navigation here men- 
tioned seems to proceed from rapids, not cataracts ; the 
former being produced by the descent of the river from a 
table-land and greatly elevated country. Above Chicova the 
river takes a sweep for a short distance to the south, where it 
receives a river from that quarter, which issuing in the north 
side of the mountains that give birth to the main stream of the 
Sabia, accounts for the information Owen received from the 
natives on the coast, namely, that the Sabia had a common 
source with the Zambezi. The river mentioned as a branch 
of the Zambezi completes, as the reader will perceive upon 
inspecting the map, the Great Island, as it was called in the 
customary African mode of expression, in which, according to 
De Barros and others, was situated the great empire of Motapa, 
which in early days comprehended also Manica, Sofala, 
and Sabia, and which island, as they called it, was estimated 
to be 700 French leagues in circumference. The town of 
Zumbo is fifteen days* journey from Chicova, and on the 
Zambezi, near the junction of the Arroango with theforn^.er 
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river. . Chicova abounds with silver mines. West of Chi- 
cova is the state called Rupande ; next, and in the same 
direction, is Shangra^ and lastly, the great kingdom of Abutua, 
called also in old maps Toroa, which is stated to be (that is, 
I presume, the capital) 120 leagues from Zumbo, while it 
extends westward to Angola, and north to south from IS^^SCX 
to IS"* S. lat. In this kingdom is a large river, (Bowditch, 
page 1^,) which rises east of Benguela, and by which the 
western negroes, supposed to be natives of that country or An- 
gola, descend to a certain station. The river here mentioned 
is, no doubt, the Cuama, which, according to De Souza, the 
Governor-General of Angola, communicates by a lake with 
the Cuanene ; in other words, one of the tributaries of the 
Cuama, or the Cuama itself, comes near to a tributary of the 
Cuanene, which latter tributary forms a lake, and the station 
here adverted to is that which he stated to be far into the 
interior from Caconda, and eastward in the road to Tete 
from the former place, and called Sarzodas. The nature 
and features of all the states mentioned in this portion of 
Africa are clearly pointed out when we are told that they are 
full of gold, silver, and copper mines, which shows them to 
be very mountainous, and which mountains necessarily give 
birth to numerous large rivers. Drawing the large and 
parent streams in the direction which we are told they flow, 
and the adjuncts as stated by difierent authorities, the reader 
will readily perceive that the nature and position of the coun- 
try must give auxiliary streams both to the Cuanene and the 
Zambezi, or Cuama, and nearly in the positions where some 
have been placed in the map, as the drains by which the 
springs and waters are carried off to the parent streams. 

To the south and south-west of Zumbo, large streams must 
descend from the high mountains which run over Central 
Africa to the north of the tropic of Capricorn, as we find 
numerous rivers flowing from these mountains and elevated 
lands to the south and to the east. In an especial manner a 
large stream almost certainly flows to join the Zambezi from 
the great lake which, Mr. Smith (see subsequent pages,) 
was informed, lay about twenty-two days' journey N.W. 
from the point .where he turned back (23® 2(y S. lat., 
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and 26*^ 56' E. long.) ; which will mark its position where 
it is placed on the accompanying map. In some continental 
maps which have come in my way^ I find an auxiliary branch 
to the Zambezi thus laid down^ and in other foreign maps J 
perceive, from totally distinct authorities, an auxiliary branch 
of the Cuanene laid down, flowing north-westward through 
the lake Demboa, which, as has been shown in page 9, is in 
the country of Mampoor. All the rivers which thus unite 
to form the Zambezi, will have their sources in the southern 
portion of the southern torrid zone, and consequently the 
inundation in the Zambezi will be^ as we find it is, from the 
month of November to February. The space of Africa thus 
drained by the Zambezi is very great, and affords scope for 
a river of the first magnitude, as the Zambezi unquestionably 
is. Below Sena, and at the end of the dry season, it was one 
mile wide, with a deep and rapid current. This is a river 
larger than the Niger in its lower course, after the junction of 
all his branches except the Shadda. The tributaries, then, of 
the Zambezi, and the extent of the country which they are re- 
presented to water, will cease to create surprise, and the mag- 
nitude of their united streams is borne out by the account given 
by Owen^ that it is the largest river which enters the sea in all 
the east coast of Africa; and further, that ** so great is the 
rush of the floods from the various mouths, that even ten miles 
from the land the water is perfectly fresh." (Owen, vol. ii.) 
It has seven mouths, of which the Luabo is the greatest. 
The Melumbey, or middle branch, is larger than the Quilli- 
mane, and has an easy entrance for vessels of a large tonnage. 
The country around its banks, about Tete and other places, 
is exceedingly fertile, but desolated by the perpetual wars in 
which the various negro nations in these parts are engaged. 
According to Owen, (vol. ii. p. 62,) the country to the north 
of Sena is mountainous ; but to the south of the Zambezi 
and Sena it is low, (p 64*,) until it rises into the mountains 
which separate the province of Sena from the country of 
Sofala. 

The territory of Chingamera, so designated from the name 
of a powerful Caffrarian chief who many years ago desolated 
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the country even to the neighbourhood of Chicova, seems to 
extend from the mountainous range in about 21^ S. lat.^ to 
18« S. lat, and between 24^ and .'il« E. long. This space is 
inhabited by what may be taken as the first Cafirarian people* 
when approached from the north in that portion of Africa. 
According to Owen, the borders of this state are forty days' 
journey to the west of Sofala. In former days the western parts 
traded with Angola for European goods, which further proves 
the great extent of the country which goes under that name. 
The Zambezi on the south side receives the river Man- 
zora, which rises near Manica on the south, and has a course 
of about ^00 miles. Half way between Sena and Manica 
are great mountains abounding with marble, which mountains 
give birth to several rivers greatly infested with crocodiles 
and hippopotami. Manica and Chicanga are the same. The 
Manzora approaches within two days' journey of the town or 
capital of Manica, which was at one time the capital of the 
kingdom of Quiteve, and which state included the province of 
Sofala. The residence of the sovereign was of late years at 
Hanganh6, eight days' journey from Sofala, and upon the 
river called Zamboe, from the name of the royal residence 
being upon it; but the real name is the Chitassa. The 
Urema empties itself into the Ruvoe, which is again a north- 
em branch of the Bazo or Boozy. This latter river runs 
through the country of Quiteve, and disembogues at Chironde 
and Massique. It is 120 yards broad, but six leagues up at 
low water is almost dry. Three days' journey is as far as it 
is navigable, in consequence of a rock stretching right across, 
which has an arch through which the river passes. A small 
branch of the Urema divides the territory of Quiteve from 
Xigangoe, or Chicunga. All the country to the west, north- 
west, and north of Sofala is exceedingly mountainous, and 
numerous rivers consequently rise and flow amongst them, 
some to the sea, some to the Manzora and the Zambezi, and 
some to the Sofala or Donda. Mocaraya was formerly a 
portion of the great empire of Motapa or Monomotapa. It 
extends, according to Bowditch,(p. 125,) into the kingdoms of 
Manica, Sofala, and Sabia. The emperor of Motapa severed 
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Mocaraya from his empire^ and bestowed it on one of hid 
sons. The river Mozaras flows from the mountains of Fura, 
carrying down in its waters much gold mixed with its sands. 
At thirty-five leagues distance from Massapa is the city of 
Dambarari, which was once a fair for gold^ and four days* 
journey beyond it to the north is another ruined seat of trade 
called Logue. These two places were destroyed, in P^ovembery 
1693, by a Cafite general named Chingamera. (Bowditch, 
p. 128.) 

The climate in the interior of this portion of Africa is re- 
presented to be good ; which arises, no doubt, from the coun- 
try being mountainous and considerably elevated. About 
Zumbo the country is salubrious, and in the lower course of 
the Zambezi a refreshing wind blows daily from the south- 
ward, which indicates the mountainous nature of the country 
in that direction, and which, no doubt, occasioned the great 
fall of the thermometer witnessed by the exploring party 
belonging to Captain Owen's vessels on the Zambezi below 
Sena, where it fell one morning from 72^ to 62^. 




SqfcUa, Sabia, and Inhambane. 

In a large bay immediately to the north-west of Sofala, is 
the mouth of the river Boozy or Bazi, in some maps impro- 
perly called Jarra. (Owen, vol. i. p. 319.) The state of So- 
fala is bounded on the north by the mountains of Sofala, 
which separate it from the territory of Sena. Sofala is in 
lat. 20^ 12> south, and on a river of that name ; at least the 
name of the place is generally given to the river. The mouth 
of the Boozy is in 19<' 50' S. lat. The island of Chuluwan* 
north point, is in 20'' 39' ; the mouth of the Sabia in 20^ 57'; 
and the mouth of the Gawoora in 21° 9' S. lat. (Owen.) The 
port of Sofala is situated in a '* great bay, in which are several 
rivers." (Owen, vol. ii. p. 410.) At the bottom of the bay is 
a stream called Donda, from which stream fresh branches run 
off and join the river Chicamba, which empties itself into the 
Boozi. The bay in which Sofala is situated, seems to be the 
embouchure of several small rivers, none of which appear to 
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be large, otherwise they would have been known to the wri- 
ters of the ancient Portuguese manuscript which Captain 
Owen received at the place descriptive of the adjacent coun- 
tries. The river Chitassa is one which enters the bay of 
Sofala. The kingdom of Quiteve is twenty days' journey 
from north to souths and twelve days' journey from east to 
west. Beyond it westward is Quissanga, bounded by Manica 
in the north. The capital is called Goanhe. The country 
of Quissanga is mountainous, — the soil in some places 
reduced to cinder, which, with the abundance of sulphur, 
clearly indicates its volcanic nature. There are also copper 
mines in it. The capital is called Goanhe, situated fifteen 
days' journey from Sofala. The river Donda, which enters 
the bay or inlet on which Sofala is situated* and which ap- 
pears to be the largest river in that point, has its source in 
Garrabua, and winds round the country of Emparras. Ma- 
donda, which state bounds Quiteve on the south, has abun- 
dance of saltpetre. Ambergris is found on the shores after 
storms. From the bar of Mumbone to Yuhoca are many 
manna trees. Gold is dug from the earth, but never at more 
than to a depth of four or six feet. Ebony, box, iron wood, 
and white sandal wood, is to be had in plenty. Butter is 
made from March to September. Fine maize ripens in June. 
The gold dust from the territory of Bandera is the purest. 

The coast from Sofala southward seems to be all low and 
alluvial, and has every appearance of being a delta formed by 
the estuary of a great river, more especially from the island 
Chuluwan southward to the Gawooro and the Bazarutta 
Isles. The first river of importance beyond or to the south of 
Sofala is the Sabia or Savey. According to the manuscript 
above alluded to, giving the source and the course of the 
Donda, which winds round the country of Emparras ; the next 
place to Emparras is Muchanga, which extends to the crown 
lands of Mambore, on the river Sabia or Savey. (Vol.ii. p. 41 1 .) 
This fact gives us the source of the Donda to the west of 
Sofala, and shows that its course is but short, and from the 
nearest mountains of Quissanga. The mouth of the Sabia is 
about five leagues to the south of the island of Chuluwan, or 
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Holy Idand, the country to the northward of which is called 
Machonga. On its southern entrance is the post of Mam- 
bony, where a Portuguese serjeant and six men are stationed. 
The mouth of the Sabia is narrow^ with little water ; yet it is 
said to be a large river in the interior, having a common 
source with the Zambezi. It is reported to bound the terri- 
tory of Manica in the west. (Owen, vol. i. p. 317.) Between 
the Sabia and the Bazarutta Isles, the country is called 
Bouk, in which there are the Bazarutta Isles and the great 
bay of Maroonone, into which the Gawooro empties itself. 
At its entrance it is scarcely navigable for boats, but it becomes 
a large and superb river in the interior. It is said by the 
natives, in the customary African phraseology, to be a branch 
of the river St. George, which runs into the north side of 
Delgoa Bay ; in other words, that in its course to the sea it 
approaches at one place very near the sources of that river. 

Assuming, as we may fairly do, that the coast from Chu- 
luwan is a delta, where a great river disembogues into the 
sea, the Sabia and the Gawooro, with the streams betwixt 
them, may be set down as the estuary of a great river 
descending from the interior of the country, which both these 
rivers are represented to be. The stream is formed, as the 
reader will see, from an inspection of the map, by the united 
streams of the Marikwa and the Limpopo, and their early 
tributaries, met in their middle course by another river 
formed by two branches springing to the north of the moun- 
tains of Bakka, mentioned by Smith, between the parallels of 
21^ and 21^ 35' S. lat., and in the meridian of 26« E. long., 
certainly adjoining the sources of some of the tributaries of 
the Zambezi. Captain Harris, on the authority of D. Hume, 
has brought these rivers to light, and calls them — the southern 
" Sekame,'* and the northern " Mutchasane," left bending 
their course to the eastward. In about the meridian of 31° £• 
this river unites with the Limpopo or Marikwa, which latter 
streams are again joined by a much larger river, which springs 
in the mountains between the sources of the extreme branches 
of the Orange River, and about 200 miles distant W.N.W. 
from Natal. This latter is a very large river, but its name is 
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unknown. It descends between ridges of mountains which 
will afterwards be more particularly adverted to ; and was 
known to the earliest navigators who visited the port of Natal 
to be a great river, and said to be about 100 miles west of 
that place, running north. Harris also heard of this river, 
eastward between the Mural chain and the mountains which 
give birth to the rivers which enter the sea in Delgoa Bay, 
in which part of its course it was represented as being very 
broad (1,780 yards) ; but it would appear that, in this por- 
tion of the country, stated to be very level, it had spread 
itself out beyond its ordinary breadth. The length of course 
of this river, and the mountainous country through which it 
flows, and from which it must derive numerous supplies on 
either hand, — (those from the westward are generally known,) 
—all point it out to be, as it is generally reported to be, a river 
of great magnitude. Considering this and the union of 
great streams coming from the westward before it approaches 
the sea, there is no diiSculty of accounting for the rivers which 
enter the Indian Ocean from the island Chuluwan to the 
Gawooro inclusive, and the reported magnitude of the different 
streams in the interior ; while approaching, as the southern 
branch clearly does, near the sources of the St. George, 
elucidates the common African descriptions, that it is a branch 
of the latter river, and also in its western tributaries clears 
up the account given to Owen, that the Sabia has a common 
source with the Zambezi. From the Bazarutta Islands as far 
as Lecungo, the land is low. (Owen, vol. i. p. 323.) 

Capt. Harris, Dr. Smith, and other travellers, together 
with the laBours of some missionaries, have brought, though 
unknown to themselves, the true sources of these important 
rivers to our view ; and Owen's survey of the coast has 
established the fact that the mouths of the rivers which he 
found must be their great outlete. The country around the 
sources of the rivers mentioned will shortly be more par- 
ticularly adverted to. 

The river of Inhambane, or Inhambura, is the next in 
importance between the Bazarutta islands and Delgoa bay ; 
it is but a small river. In the maps by De Lisle, its course 
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is not marked above ISO geographical miles, sprin^ng in 
mountains to the W. N. W. Captain Owen confirms this 
view of the magnitude of the river. (Vol. i. pp. 301 — ^308.) 
" It is," he says, a small extent of river scarcely navigable 
for ships for eight miles beyond the entrance, not even for 
boats five miles further ;" the sea runs high at the mouth of 
it. It is not so rich as Quillimane, but it is the healthiest 
settlement which the Portuguese have on that coast. The 
sources of the Inhambane are about NN.W. from the St. 
George's river, which enters Delgoa Bay from the north. 
The high lands which gave birth to the Inhambane and the 
St. George's river, appear to terminate in the sea at Cape 
Lady Grey, lat. 2S® 6ff south, and to the northward of that 
parallel. 

Delgoa Bay and Rivers. 

Delgoa Bay is a large inlet of the sea, into which several 
rivers flow from the adjacent mountains, situated to the 
north, the west, and the south-west. The first we shall 
notice is the Manice, or the St George, which enters the 
bay in its north-east quarter. At its entrance it has several 
islets, with channels between them. The course is ex- 
tremely circuitous, and in its lower part it flows at no great 
distance from the sea. At the distance of fifty miles up in 
a direct line the further exploration of the river was relin- 
quished ; at that point it was 120 feet broad, but eighteen feet 
deep ; the current at the rate of 1^ miles per hour, and the 
course through marshes. Though reduced to this diminutive 
size, which shows its source to be at no great distance, the 
negroes around it told the exploring party that they would 
not reach its sources in two moons ; a proof of the folly and 
inaccuracy of African calculations of space and distance. 
At the point where the exploring party left its banks the 
stream ran between two ridges of mountains. (Owen, p. 141.) 
In the middle of the bay English river enters from the west ; 
the tide rises twelve feet at the entrance of this river. A 
few miles up it divides into three branches ; one coming 
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from the north, called Mattol, only ten yards wide ; another 
called Dundas, coming from the westward. Nine miles up 
it there is scarcely depth for the smallest canoe. At 
high water the exploring party could have penetrated a few 
miles farther up, through a deeper channel, but considered it 
unnecessary and useless. The Temby, which is the largest of 
the three, is not more than forty-six miles in extent, including 
its sinuosities. Near its sources it divides into two branches 
up the southern, of which the party proceeded a short 
distance, till their progress was completely stopped by trees 
which had fallen into its bed. Vessels drawing thirteen feet 
water could navigate it for nineteen miles, and boats could 
navigate thence to the separation of the branches. This 
river comes from the south-west. In the parallel of 26® IS' 
it is only 120 feet broad ; the rise and fall of the tide is 
eight feet, and at low water it is almost dry. The Mapoota, 
which enters the bay on the south side thereof is the 
largest, but even it is but a small stream. For the first 
twelve miles the banks are shallow, with alluvial soil and 
mangroves. Everywhere the river is narrow, and the 
navigable channel still narrower. At twenty-one miles up 
the surveying party first came in contact with the natives ; 
the king's (Makasaney) residence was about sixteen miles 
further up. The view everywhere was terminated by a 
range of lofty hills to the westward. The source was sup- 
posed to be forty miles further up, in all, eighty miles firom 
its mouth ; the early part of its course is from the SS.W. 
The shores, for twenty miles upwards, were covered with 
impenetrable mangroves, except where a path had been cut 
from the river to the villages standing on its banks. Even 
with a small vessel drawing seven feet water, the navigation, 
in its lower part, was found to be difficult. 

Capt. Owen is clear and specific regarding the shortness of 
the courses of these rivers, and the diminutive nature of their 
streams. The course of the Temby, he informs us, (page 90,) is 
not more than forty -six miles in extent. Regarding the Mo- 
poota, he states, (page 218,) that the king's residence was about 
twenty-eight miles from its mouth. The view, he states, was 
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everywhere terminated by a range of loflly hills to the west- 
ward, and beyond which the natives knew nothing. The 
source of the river was imagined not to be more than forty- 
miles distant ; and at page 220, he states, such was the 
strength of the current from the freshes of the river towards 
the extremity of their survey that it took them five days to 
make a distance upwards ; which distance, in returning, they 
performed in a day. Boteler, page S04, states the extent of 
the exploration to have been sixty -two miles ; the river still 
one stream, and the source supposed to be in the mountains, 
about twenty miles distant. The current was three miles per 
hour, and the general course from the south. Such is the 
real magnitude and extent of the Mopoota, decidedly the 
largest of all the streams which terminate in Delgoa Bay. 

It has been considered necessary to be thus particular 
about these rivers in order to show that their courses are all 
short ; that the lofty range of hills to the westward supply 
their streams ; and that none of them can possibly be the 
termination of the Marikwa, Limpopo, and the other rivers 
mentioned by Harris, Smith, and others. This point, I 
humbly conceive, is clear and certain. The Dundas, Temby, 
and Mattoll, Owen pointedly informs us, do not extend 
thirty miles in a direct line from their mouths. The river 
Mattoll, at eight miles from its junction with English river, 
was only eighty feet wide, and eight feet deep. The whole 
spring, as has been stated, in the lofty mountains situated 
at a short distance to the westward. This chain commences 
from the parallel of 32^ 30' south, and north of the boundary 
of the Cape Colony, and runs north at a distance of about 
100 miles from the sea, rising in height and magnificence, till 
approaching the parallel of Natal, where they are known 
under the name of Quithlamba, calculated to be above 6000 
feet above the level of the sea. In the parallel of 29^, they 
are joined by a similar lofty chain rising from the Indian 
Ocean, and running due west to the other. From the 
parallel last mentioned, the chain proceeds northwards by 
the sources of the rivers which fall into Delgoa Bay, and the 
sources of the Inhambane gradually approaching ncfarer to 
the sea till they are lost in it at Cape Lady Orey on the one 
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hand, and proceed on the other northward, till they are 
merged in the mountains of Quissanga and Manica. 

The population in the country around Delgoa Bay, in 
every quarter, appeared to be extremely poor, wretched, and 
miserable, sufiering from poverty and hunger, and insecurity 
and oppression : they have no security for either life, liberty, 
or property for a day. Their country was frequently desolated 
by the barbarous Hollentontes, a section of the savage and 
warlike tribe called Zooloos, who live only by war, rapine, 
and plunder, and who have of late years desolated a large 
portion of Eastern Africa, exterminating the population 
wherever their arms could reach, or wherever they were 
victorious. Of these savages the trembling and scanty 
population around Delgoa Bay lived in constant terror, and 
at short intervals were invaded, plundered, and butchered by 
their merciless foes at pleasure. 

Natal. 

From Delgoa Bay to Natal, the coast of Africa is thickly 
intersected with rivers, but they are all small, have short 
courses, and their mouths are generally blocked up by banks 
of sand and stones, thrown up by the roll of the sea. The 
most important in this space is the Gold-downs river, and 
the St. Lucia river ; the latter, a considerable stream formed 
by the junction of several others descending from the 
mountains to the west. From the Kieshamma river to 
Delgoa Bay the whole coast is, says Owen, '* the most varied 
and interesting that can possibly be imagined, presenting 
every diversity that rich hills and fertile meadows can 
produce. It is divided from the interior by a range of 
mountains of considerable elevation, some of the highest 
being nearly 6000 feet above the level of the sea." (Vol. i. 
p. 70.) It is, however, generally destitute of harbours. 
" The river Kye, or St. John's, has one of the most extra- 
ordinary and picturesque entrances in the world, forming by 
its abrupt and perpendicular heights a natural lock, wanting 
only a flood-gate to make it a perfect dock." ( P. 70.) It might 
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easily be made a fine harbour. Natal has a good harbour, 
and the whole country comprehended in the settlement of 
that name^ is rich and pleasant in the extreme, fertile, and 
well adapted for raising sheep and cattle. Coal also is stated 
to be found in abundance. It is watered by numerous and 
considerable streams descending from the high ridge of 
Quithlamba, about 100 miles to the westward, This is the 
highest mountain in these parts ; but further in the interior, 
and to the north-west, the mountains about the sources of 
the Marikwa, and the Limpopo, (the Cashan and Mural 
chains, for example,) rise — and this, too, from a country very 
elevated — to a still greater elevation than Quithlamba. Some 
American missionaries, settled at Natal, have written a very 
Battering account of that place and the country around, 
describing both as a kind of paradise as to .production and 
climate, — '' a land flowing with milk and honey." Thousands 
of people reside on the beautiful river of Tugela, at the 
distance of from sixty to 100 miles from the sea. The 
Grave of Chaka is about eight or ten miles from the Tugela. 
Dingaan's country, or the Zulu country, is to the N. W. 
of Natal. The Amasauzi and Amahluenga tribes, Sopruza's 
people, are to the northward. There are several settlements 
along the coast to the Umzimkulu river. The information given 
by the Missionaries alluded to, corresponds minutely with the 
following account of the place, as given by one of our old 
navigators about a century ago, which I readily transcribe for 
the information of the reader and the public, from Clarke's 
Maritime Discovery :— 

" An account of this part of the coast of Africa, little known 
to Europeans, was given to Dampier by his friend Captain Rogers, 
who had often visited it. (Dampier's Voyages, vol. ii. p. 108.) — 
* The country of Natal takes about three degrees and a half of lat. 
from north to south, lying between the latitude of 31® 30' south, 
and 28* north. It is bounded on the south by a country in- 
habited by a small nation of savage people, called by our English, 
Wild Busb-*men, that live in caves, and in holes of rocks, and 
have no other houses but such as are formed by nature ; they 
are of a low stature, tawny*coloured, with crisped hair ; they are 
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accounted very cruel to their enemies ; their weapons are bows 
and poisoned arrows. 

'* * That part of the country which respects the sea is plain 
champain, and woody ; but within land it appears more uneven, 
by reason of many hills which rise in unequal heights above each 
other. Yet it is interlaced with pleasant valleys and large plains, 
and *tis chequered with natural groves and savannahs. Neither 
is there any want of water, for every hill affords little brooks, 
which glide down several ways; some of which, afler several 
turnings and windings* meet by degrees, and make up the river 
of Natal, which discharges itself into the East Indian Ocean, in 
the latitude of 30^ south. There it opens pretty wide, and is 
deep enough for small vessels. But at the mouth of the river is 
a bar, which has not above ten or eleven foot water on it in a 
spring tide, though within there is water enough. This river is 
the principal of the country of Natal, and has been lately fre- 
quented by some of our English ships, particularly by a small 
vessel that Captain Rogers commanded. 

" * There are also other streams and rivers, which bend their 
course northerly, especially one of a considerable bigness, about 
100 miles within land, and which runs due north. The woods are 
composed of divers sorts of trees, many of which are very good 
timber, and fit for any uses, they being tall and large. The 
savannahs also are clothed with kindly thick grass. 

'' * Here are fowls of various sorts, some such as we have in 
England, namely, duck and teal, both tame and wild, and plenty 
of cocks and hens, besides abundance of wild birds, wholly 
unknown to us. 

** ' The sea and rivers also do abound in fish of divers sorts ; yet 
the natives do but seldom endeavour to take any, except tortoises, 
and that is chiefly when they come ashore in the night to lay their 
eggs. Their employment is husbandry. They have a great 
many bulls and cows, which they carefully look after, for every 
man knows his own, though they run all promiscuouly together in 
their savannahs; yet they have pens near their own houses, 
where they make them gentle, and bring them to the pail. They 
also plant com, and fence in their fields to keep out all cattle, as 
well tame as wild. They have Guinea com, which is their bread, 
and a small sort of grain no bigger than mustard-seed, with which 
they make their drink. They have caps made with beef tallow. 
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of about nine and ten inches high ; they are a great while of 
making these caps, for the tallow must he made very pure before 
it is fit for this use ; besides, they lay on hut a little at a time, and 
mix it finely among the hair, and so it never afterwards comes off 
their heads. When they go a hunting, which is but seldom, they 
pare off three or four inches from the top of it, that so it may fit the 
snugger, but the next day they begin to huild it up again, and so 
they do every day till it is of a decent and fashionable height. 

** ' The common subsistence of these people is bread made of 
Guinea-corn, beef, fish, milk, ducks, hens, eggs, &c. They also 
drink milk often to quench their thirst, and this sometimes when 
it is sweet, but commonly they let it be sour first. They are 
very just, and extraordinary civil to strangers : this was remark- 
ably experienced by two English seamen that lived among them 
five years ; their ship was cast away on the coast, and the rest of 
their consorts marched to the river of Dellagoa ; but they staid 
here till Capt. Rogers accidentally came hither and took them 
away with hira. They had gained the language of the country, 
and the natives freely gave them wives and cows. They were 
beloved by ail the people, and so much reverenced, that their 
words were taken as laws ; and when they came away many of 
the boys cried because they would not take them.* " 

Countries North of Upper Orange Bher. 

The Sabia and the Gawooro led us to glance at their re- 
mote sources, evidently situated at some distance on each 
side of the tropic of Capricorn, and at a considerable 
distance in the interior of Africa. It is now necessary to 
examine more minutely their sources, and the interesting 
country around them. The journeys of Dr. Smith, Captain 
Harris, and others, have brought this portion of Africa, 
and the springs of the rivers alluded to, clearly before us. 
Dr. Smith crossed the southern branch of the Orange, called 
the Black, or Cradock River, and reaching Phillipolis early 
in September, proceeded eastward from thence to explore 
the sources of the Caledon River and countries around it. As 
he receded from Phillipolis, the country improved. It be- 
came more mountainous and verdant. Where he crossed the 
Caledon, a few miles above its junction with the Black River, 
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he found it a considerable stream, scarcely inferior in mag- 
nitude to the other. Towards the higher parts of this river 
every plain was covered with a sward of luxuriant grass ; and 
water was found in abundance^ being supplied by numerous 
limpid streams. The mountains around rose to a great 
height. The Caledon rises in the high mountain chain to 
the south of that portion named Quathlamba, and to the 
south-east of Lishuani. This belt, where the Caledon takes 
its rise, is about thirty miles broad ; the view to the south- 
ward and the eastward was completely shut up by the inte- 
rior hills of this range. Two days* journey beyond Lishuani^ 
Dr. Smith came in contact with some Coranas, and one day's 
journey more to the east, he came to the residence of a chief, 
Ciconioelli, whose residence, like that of the other inhabitants^ 
was built for safety on the summit of a hill. His people are 
chiefly the remains of the Mantatee tribes driven from the 
Heart River, and Upper Vaal or Orange River, by the fero- 
cious chief named Chaka. From this quarter Dr. Smith 
returned to Phillipolis, having at Thaba Unca, a little to the 
west of Lishuani, received much information regarding the 
tribes which formerly inhabited the country from thence 
northward to the Likwa, described as being composed of the 
remnants of those that had escaped the sword of the Zoo- 
loos, subsequently assembled about this place. In his re- 
turn to Phillipolis, Dr. Smith crossed the Vaal Modder, tie 
Black Modder^ and the Riet Rivers. On the 26th December, 
himself and his party left Phillipolis, and proceeding north- 
west, on the 6th January came to the Vaal River, then much 
flooded. After a detention of some days, they succeeded in 
crossing it, and proceeding along its banks some distance, 
and along the Heart River to Bootschap, they then quitted 
the river, and proceeded to Kuruman, or New Latakoo. The 
latter place bore a little west of north from Bootschap. 
Shortly after leaving Bootschap, the country began to 
rise, and continued to increase in elevation the whole way 
to Latakoo. From Latakoo Dr. Smith penetrated west 
three days* journey to Tsining ; and from thence, in three 
days' more, they came to the base of a very high range of 
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hillsi which ascending, they had a most extensive view to the 
west, the north-west, and the north. The boundary of 
the Kalahary desert was distinctly seen from this hill to the 
north, being a perfect flat covered with bushwood, inter- 
spersed with yellow sands. It was destitute of water — ^at least 
so the guides represented it to be, and no inducement could 
bring them to enter it« The desert is stated to be of great 
extent, and also to be every year becoming drier. The inha- 
bitants are a few wretched and wandering Beschuanas. This 
desert, however, may not be quite so barren; because, when- 
ever Africans have an aversion to proceed into any country* 
they are sure to represent it as being a desert, and destitute 
of water. The river Moloppo finds its way through this 
flat country ; consequently the presumption is, that it cannot 
be altogether a sandy desert. Indeed Mr. Campbell, the 
missionary, informs us, that the Moloppo has a broad and 
strong current, till it reaches the Setaabee, near the town of 
that name, situated seven days' journey N.W. of Latakoo, 
after which, in the dry season, it is nearly absorbed in sands 
and pools, and reaches the Kuruman only in a small unin- 
terrupted stream. (P. S19.) 

From Tsining Dr. Smith marched north to Chooi, from 
whence the Kalahary desert had sometimes been entered; 
but after travelling twenty-three hours to Miribin, and seven- 
teen more to Chooi, they found it quite impracticable, sands 
and low brushwood meeting them at every footstep. There is 
a large salt lake near Chooi. (Harris, p. 61.) From Chooi Dr. 
Smith turned back to Kuruman, from whence he proceeded 
N.E. to Mosega, the capital of Umsiligas, the chief of the 
Matabili, the boundary of whose country lay SOO miles N.E* 
from New Latakoo. In their way they crossed several rivers^ 
particularly the Moshewa, near Old Latakoo, and about 1 10 
miles further they came to the Seeeheedee, or, as it is called 
by Harris, (p. 70,) the Siklaloge, which, with the Meritsane 
and other streams springing to the S.E. of the route tra- 
velled, run to swell the stream of the Moloppo, which 
forms the boundary of the dominion of Umsiligas on that 
side. (Smith, p. 2S.) The Moloppo, near its source, is a deep 
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btream^ ten yards broad. The banks are covered with high 
reedsi and the soil on them is a black mould. The Mimori 
is a deep sedgy stream^ crossing the path about five miles 
from Mosega. Here the thermometer at day-break stood at 
44^ (Harris, p. 83 and 86.) This was in the 17th of the 
month of October, and consequently indicates a very con- 
siderable elevation. A. chain of lakes lay to the north* 
east, and the low hillocks rose into detached conical hills in 
that direction. The Mimori is a branch of the Marikwa. 
The country from Latakoo to Mosega is one extensive fiat, 
and is but thinly peopled. After the rains it is thickly 
covered with luxuriant grass, and is the resort of the poor of 
the tribes of Batlapi, Baralong, and Baharootzi. (Smith.) 
The rivers which join the Moloppo, and the Moloppo itself, 
spring in a range of hills called Kumoana, considerably to 
the eastward of the route from Latakoo to Mosega. To the 
south of the Kuruchane hills there is a fine valley, the prin- 
cipal residence of the Baharootzi tribe, till they were dispos- 
sessed by the Matabili. In this valley the early tributaries 
of the Marikwa, of which the Mimori is^one, descends from 
the hills to form that stream, which bends its course N.E. to 
the neighbourhood of Kapain, the residence of Moselekatse, 
when Harris visited that quarter, as Mosega was of Umsiligas* 
when Dr. Smith visited that place. ' Kapain is estimated by 
Harris to be 100 miles from Mosega, which messengers 
traversed in three days. The Kuruchane hills rose in majes- 
tic grandeur to the north of the valley, where the Marikwa is 
iirst formed. In this valley there is an American missionary 
station, under the superintendence of Dr. Wilson. Numer- 
ous streams descend from the hills mentioned, to form the 
Marikwa. (Harris, pp. 86, 90, and 1 12.) The Marikwa, 
thirty miles below where it issues from the mountain chain, 
is twenty yards broad, and the approach to it picturesque and 
agreeable in the highest degree. One day's journey north of 
Kapain the cold was felt very severe, which shows the great 
elevation of the country, as it was at the close of the month 

* Umsiligas and Moselekatse are different names for the same chief. 
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bf October^ almost the commencement of their summer, that 
Harris visited the place. 

Leaving Kapain, the capital of Moselekatse, Captain 
Harris pursued his journey south-east, in order to survey the 
country around the sources of the Likwa, considered the 
parent stream of the Great Orange River. The country, as 
they advanced to the Tolaan, a stream with little water, 
and a deep narrow rocky channel, was generally undulating, 
and became more thickly wooded than any they had seen 
since leaving Kurruchane. They next came to the Linkling 
river, another tributary to the Oori, and more to the south- 
east they reached the Simalikate, a deep and tranquil 
stream, margined with reeds and bushes. It bends its 
course eastward, and in this early part falls over a stra- 
tum of granite with considerable violence. (Harris, p. 174.) 
Next to this was the Bagobone River, running under one of 
the ranges of the Cashan hills. The scenery was wild and 
romantic. Majestic mountains rose like Alps in the neigh- 
bourhood, (Harris, p. 182.) Grass and water were in abun- 
dance in this part of the country. (Smith, p. 25.) Beyond 
the rivers mentioned, and to the south of the Cashan chain, 
Harris reached the Oori, called also the Limpopo, which, 
according both to his account and that by Dr. Smith, is a 
beautiful stream. It is fed by numerous small rivers, which 
issue from the Cashan Chain, and also from the chain which 
bounds the Likwa on the north. The streams united take 
the name of Oori, which, turning to the north, bursts through 
the north-east corner of the Cashan range, pursuing its course 
northward under the name of the Limpopo, receiving from 
the east the Umpeban and other streams, and in the west the 
Linkling, the Marikwa, &c. According to Smith, the Oori 
retains its name till joined by the Marikwa, when the united 
stream assumes the name of Limpopo. (P. 29.) The Oori is a 
beautiful little stream, and in the part where it passes through 
the Cashan Chain, the gorge of the mountain is filled with 
ravines and chasms of stupendous and formidable depths. 
The Cashan range divides the waters which flow to the 
western from those which flow to the eastern seas. (Harris, 
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pp. 188 and 189.) The scenery here^ says Smith, " surpassied 
any thing we had seen. The country was better adapted for 
grazing and cultivation than any that we had seen occupied 
by the Matabili." (P. 25.) The Oori, or Limpopo, says Harris, 
is the Gareep of Moselekatse's dominions. The waters are 
deep and tranquil ; the scenery around enchanting. Novel 
and beautiful specimens of the vegetable world are found on 
its banks* Bold mountains rise on either hand, giving birth 
to innumerable rivulets. The soil is rich« and vegetation 
luxuriant. (Pp. 218 and 225.) 

** In the exteBsive and romantic valley (says he) of the Lim- 
popo, which strongly contrasts with its own solitude, and with the 
arid lands which roust be traversed to arrive within its limits, dame 
Nature has donbUess been unusually lavish of her gifts. A bold 
mountain landscape is chequered by innumerable rivulets abound- 
ing in fish, and watering a soil rich in luxuriant vegetation. 
Forests, producing timber of the finest growth, are tenanted by a 
multitude of birds which, if not universally musical, are all gor- 
geously attired ; and the meadows throughout are decked with 
blossoming geraniums, and with an endless profusion of the gayest 
flowers, fancifully distributed in almost artificial parterres. Let 
the foreground of this picture, which is by no means extravagantly 
drawn, be filled in by the animal creation roaming in a state of 
undisturbed freedom such as I have attempted to describe, and 
this hunter's paradise will surely not require to be coloured by the 
feelings of an enthusiastic sportsman, to stand out in prominent 
relief from amongst the loveliest spots in the universe." 

The river Bekone, after a short course from the south-easti 
joins the Oori, and, lower down, the Umpeban, which stream 
having previously been joined by the Marelata from the east- 
ward, joins the Limpopo. This is unquestionably very high 
land, if measured from the level of the sea ; the highest, in 
fact, in Southern Africa, except in the more interior parts to 
the west-north-west. Dr. Smith states, that the plains about 
the bases of these chains, that is, in the country about the Mo- 
loppo, and before approaching Mosega, are 5,800 feet above 
the level of the sea. From one part of the Cashan Chain, 
which they ascended, they were enabled, from the great refirac- 
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tion of the atmosphere, to see the distant range of hills to the 
west of Delgoa Bay extending north and south. To the west 
of this latter ridge there flowed a very large river, which was 
a tributary to the Limpopo, and the course of which was to 
the north. (P. 226.) The mountains through which the 
Limpopo in its early course bursts, rise on either hand in 
abrupt precipices, as though torn asunder by some mighty 
convulsion of nature. Quitting this passage, the country 
again assumes a more level character, broken to the eastward 
by detached hills and low ridges, until they grow into a great 
range of mountains, known to the natives as the Mural. 
These may be said to have their origin about P north of the 
parallel of Delgoa Bay, assuming a southern direction, and 
dividing the tracts occupied by the Baquiana and Barbariri. 
The latter tribe inhabit the country to the west of the range 
of mountains where the rivers which form Delgoa Bay take 
their rise, and to the east of the Mural Chain. Through 
this country flows the great river just alluded to, from the 
south, to join the Limpopo, its breadth in the parallel of the 
country mentioned being estimated at one mile ; but from the 
description which the natives give of it, the breadth at this 
point appears to proceed from the very level nature of the 
country, where the river for a short space spreads itself out 
beyond its natural breadth. South of the Mural Chain, and the 
sources of the Umpeban and the Bakone, and nearly in the 
same meridian, another high range extends by the sources of 
the Likwa, southward to the Quathlamba range, along by 
the sources of the branches of the Orange, the Caledon, and 
the Black Rivers, and betwixt which and the Quathlamba 
Chain, the great river before-mentioned takes its rise, pursu- 
ing its course to the north, and receiving on either hand 
numerous tributaries from the adjacent mountains* 

According to the Wesleyan Missionary Report for 1840, 
(pp. 63 and 70,) the courses of this river and some of its 
adjuncts, are placed before us with considerable accuracy. 
•In these pages we are informed that the chief of a powerful 
tribe had sent messengers to solicit the presence and the aid 
of some missionaries in his country. The tribe alluded to is 
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the Baraputse^ which inhabit the country considerably inland^ 
and to the west of Delgoa Bay. The population were nu« 
merous^ and the country healthy. The distance from Mpa- 
rani was from ^50 to 300 miles, the bearing N.E., and in 
the road to it from Mparani, two large rivers had to be 
crossed which ran to the sea on the east coast. The rivers 
forming that river, which runs inland considerably to the west- 
ward of Delgoa Bay through the country of the Barbariri, 
certainly do run to the east coast. 

The Mural chain of mountains along by the banks of the 
Limpopo^ or Oori, is remarkable on account of the abundance 
of a gad-fly about the size of the honey-bee, which during the 
rainy season is particularly numerous, and then most annoy- 
ing and even destructive to cattle, exactly like the celebrated 
fly known in the northern districts of Abyssinia. The River 
Linkling joins the Limpopo, a little above the confluence of 
the latter river with the Umpeban. The Machachochan 
river flows near the spot where the Griquas, under Barend 
Barends, were defeated and almost exterminated by the army 
of Moselekatse, in 1831. The northern boundary of the 
Matabili territory is in the parallel of 2P 30' S. lat., and the 
junction of the Marikwa with the Oori, or Limpopo, is in 
24*" lO'. The Limpopo, the name of the united stream, flows 
through the country inhabited by the tribe called Barbariri, 
already alluded to as dwelling considerably to the N.W. of 
Delgoa Bay. The Baquiani are part of the Bechuana tribe. 
Their territory commences on the Oori before its junction 
with the Marikwa. They are the poor remnant of a once 
more numerous people, cut off in the bloody wars carried on 
by Chaka and his successors. Dr. Smith, in his attempt to 
penetrate to the sources of the Likwa, was compelled to turn 
back, and directing his course through the Cashan chain, he 
followed the course of the Oori northward several days* 
journey, when, quitting the river, he crossed the Marikwa 
near its junction with the Oori, and advancing a few miles 
beyond the tropic of Capricorn, he was reluctantly obliged to 
return, on account of the want of water in the country to the 
northward, he having advanced into that portion of Africa 
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during the dry season, or the middle of their winter. The 
Bakka hills, detached butof great height, rose to the north, six 
days' journey from the point where he turned back. Beyond 
this range the country was stated to be flat, and at that season 
of the year without water. Captain Harris also terminated 
his travels northward about the Tropic, having been about 
150 miles beyond Mosega in a north-east by north direction. 
Both he and Smith heard of the great lake in the interior ; 
and the latter was informed that tribes of the Hottentots 
were found beyond the lake to the north in the interior.* 
Dr. Smith states, that this lake was represented to him to 
extend in the form of the letter g; that it was so extensive 
in the broadest parts that land could not be seen on the op- 
posite shore ; that many islands were in it, and boats upon 
it; and further, that one considerable river, the banks of 
which were low and sandy, ran into it ; and some travellers 
stated, that a river also ran from it. 

The sources of the rivers running to the eastward, north of 
the Bakka range, so called from the surrounding country be* 
ing inhabited by a tribe called Bakkaws, has been given to 
us from the travels of D. Hume, a trader ; and the mere 
fact that the sources of rivers running thence to the eastward 
are found in this portion of Africa is, of itself, of great im- 
portance. There can be no doubt what rivers these are, 
and the point where they reach the ocean. Beyond the 
more northern source is a chain of mountains, which, in 
that part, form the southern barriers of the valley of the 
Zambezi ; and more cast is another range, part of the Bakka 

• Smith, pp. 32 and 83, and Harris, pp. 231, 233, 244, and 246, &c. 

The following are the names of the tribes which Dr. Smith found and l>eard 
of in his journey : — 

** Bashootoo, Baklokwa, Lihoya, Bailapi, Baralong, Bakalahari, Baharootzi, 
Abaka, Zooloo, or Matabili, Amapimpi, Amanquan, Aroahlobi, Baquiana, 
Baka, Bamangwato, Ky Koubikwa, Ky Kora, Araminice, Baroa, Bahookaing; 
Griquas, Bakatla, Bahapootsa, Bangcloofoo, Bapoo, Bapookoo, Bamaliti, and 
Bawanker, — with these he had actually communicated ; and in regard to the Ma- 
tompa, Makaka, Bahamachoosa, Bapootooma, Bapiri, Bahapoolan, Matsikin* 
Bapootchoan, Bapaholi, Batan, Bamahakla, Bamooricail, Balaka, Batclama, 
Bakalaka, Masaroa, and others, he had obtained indirect information.** 
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I chain^ running N.E. from the point where the Limpopo 

^ turns its course eastward. This latter chain forms, for a 

\ space, the rampart between the Limpopo and the river to the 

^ north of it, which we shall for the present call the Sekame. 

Moselekatse, mentioned by Captain Hams, was a chief who 

revolted from the far-famed Chaka, both of them rude, bar- 

I barous, and savage ; but the former far surpassed by the 

latter, who probably stands unequalled in the annals of 
tyrants, and of human cruelty and barbarity. The army of 
this ferocious chief was estimated at 100,000 men, divided 
into three great companies ; the first called Umbalabale, or 
the invincibles ; the second Umboolalio, or the slaughterers ; 
and the third Fooffooso, or the hide-aways. With this force 
Chaka covered all that portion of Africa with blood and de- 
solation, extirpating tribes and nations to gratify his plea- 
sure or his vengeance. As a specimen of the brutal tyrants 
that scourge Africa and her unhappy and degraded popula- 
tion, I subjoin a few extracts from the delineation which 
Captain Harris has given of this man's conduct and charac- 
ter. These require neither remark nor elucidation to make 
the most cursory reader understand them : — 

" But Moselekatse, with all his crimes, is no more than an hum- 
ble follower in the sanguinary footsteps of Chaka, the liege lord 
from whom it has already been shown he Revolted. The reign of 
that inhuman despot, of whose singular career I purpose giving 
a brief outline,* was stained by a succession of enormities of so 
deep a dye, that the blood curdles in the recital. Even in the 
annals of savage nations, bis atrocities stand forth pre-eminent. 
He was a fiend in human form, to whose vices and crimes history, 
neither ancient nor modem, can famish the slightest parallel. 

'* With a view to render the troops as efficient as possible, the 
most unnatural abstinence was enforced, under the pretext that 
marriage deprives man of his relish for war, and causes his thoughts 
to be directed homewards, rather than towards his enemy. Com- 
merce was likewise strictly forbidden, under the belief that it 
would enervate the people, and unfit them for military duties. 
Every plan, in short, which ferocity and barbarity could devise, 
was resorted to by Chaka to inspire his men with a martial spirit ; 
* Collected chiefly from Isaac's Traveli in Eastern Africa. 
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and, nader the excuse of perfecting the model of his army, the 
monster's unnatural propensities and insatiahle thirst for blood 
induced him, horrible to relate, to weed his warriors by singling 
out the maimed, the aged, and the infirm, to be put to the spear ; 
observing, with savage sagacity, that * such cripples were only in 
the way, and without making him any return, did but consume 
his beef, which was required to make young men stout and lusty I* 
Upon the occasion of this foul slaughter of numerous brave veterans, 
to whose valour and devotion Chaka owed a large portion of his 
richest conquests, the wretch erected a kraal, upon which the name 
of Qibbeklack, signifying * pick out the old ones,' was humour- 
ously bestowed in commemoration of the base and barbarous deed t 

"A winter never set in without its marauding expeditions ; every 
season also brought upon the weak and tributary tribes, visits of 
violence, desolation, and plunder ; each in its turn sooner or later 
feeling the monster's scourge for alleged offence against majesty, 
which alone had existence in his fertile invention. The eve of 
going to war was with him always the period of brutal and inhu* 
man murders, in which he seemed to indulge with the savage de* 
light of the tiger over his prey. A muster being taken prior to 
his troops moving, those warriors who, on any previous occasion, 
had not in his estimation properly acquitted themselves of their 
duty, or (which was held to be tantamount) were suspected of being 
cowards, were singled out and publicly impaled. Once deter- 
mined on a sanguinary display of his power, nothing could curb 
his ferocity. His twinkling eye evinced the pleasure that worked 
within. His iron heart exulted, and his whole frame seemed 
as though knit with joyous impulse, at beholding the blood of the 
innocent flowing at his feet I 

'* In all civilized countries cowardice in the army is very properly 
punished with death, the testimony of guilt having first been fully 
established ; but Chaka was neither remarkable for his nice dis- 
crimination, nor for his minute investigation of a charge preferred. 
On one occasion, in particular, a whole regiment was indiscrimi- 
nately butchered, together with the wives and families of the 
warriors that composed it ; and who, although they had fought with 
signal bravery, had been overpowered by superior numbers, and 
thus compelled to retreat. The scene of this revolting tragedy 
was designated Umboolalio, or * the place of slaughter,' in order 
to perpetuate its recollection in the minds of the people. But 
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defeat was of rare occurrence. The predictions of the monarch 
were speedily verified by the success that attended his arms ; and 
the fame of his troops spread rapidly over the whole country. 
Every tribe they encountered became an easy conquest ; and no 
quarter being given, the inhabitants at once abandoned their vil- 
lages and property to the mercy of their insatiable invaders. 
Thus did Chaka spread devastation and terror throughout the 
whole country, from the Mapoota as low as the Umzimfooboi or 
St. John's River. Tribe after tribe was invaded, routed, and mer- 
cilessly butchered : their huts were fired over their devoted heads, 
and the few that escaped of the ruined inmates, were driven to 
seek shelter in the depths of the forest — either to perish from 
hunger and want — to become a prey to wild beasts — or to be 
ultimately hunted down by the relentless and sanguinary Zooloo. 

** The ties of consanguinity availed nothing with this inhuman 
tyrant. A sign given by the fatal pointing of his blood-stained 
finger, or the terrible declination of his head, must be promptly 
obeyed ; and if, after the perpetration of the revolting deed, the 
feelings of violated nature should predominate, and manifest them- j 

selves to this fiend in human form, the party was ordered for in- 
stant dispatch, either by impalement, by having the neck twisted, 
or being stoned or beaten to death with sticks. The kith and 
kin of the wretched victim likewise shared his fate ; his property 
being also seized and distributed amongst the warriors. Neither 
was any reason assigned for the murderous decree, until it was too 
late to recal the fiat of execution ; the devoted subject frequently 
thanking his savage monarch whilst he was undergoing the sen* 
tence that had been thus iniquitously passed upon him, 

'* As an example for his followers to imitate and admire, Chaka 
married no queen, although at each of his palaces he possessed 
from three to five hundred girls, who were termed servants or sis- 
ters. Becoming pregnant, a damsel was immediately put to death 
upon some imaginary crime — the sturdy executioner laying one 
hand upon the crown of the head, placing the other under the 
chin, and dislocating the delicate neck by a sudden wrench. The 
body was then dragged outside the Kraal, and left to be devoured 
by hyenas and carnivorous birds that were ever in attendance about 
the habitation of the destroyer, whose whole country had become 
a sepulchre white with the bones of his murdered subjects! Early 
one morning, Chaka took his seat as usual, and having with great 
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earnestness enjoined his audience to secresy, acquainted them that 
he had had a dream which greatly concerned him. The spirit of 
Umheah, an old and favourite minister, had appeared, warning him 
of the designs of his people, and acquainting him that whilst he 
(Chaka) had heen teaching songs to some of his warriors the preced- 
ing evening, others had been debauching his women, and polluting 
the imperial seraglio. This offence he declared himself resolved to 
punish with rigour, and the courtiers applauding his resolution, he 
held a consultation with them as to the best mode of securing the 
whole of the people in the Kraal. The place having been sud- 
denly surrounded, the diabolical tyrant entered at the head of a 
party of warriors, and having first beaten his aged and infirm 
mother with inconceivable cruelty, for not taking proper care of 
the girls, he caused one hundred and seventy persons, of both 
sexes, to be driven into the cattle enclosure ; selecting several to 
be put to death with truly monstrous refinement by the hands of 
their own relatives, and leaving the remainder to be afterwards 
indiscriminately butchered. Upon the completion of this infernal 
work, his Majesty announced his intention of consulting Umbeah, 
in order that he might find out the rest of the delinquents ; add- 
ing, that on the morrow he contemplated putting to death all who 
had offended since the commencement of his reign, in order that 
nothing might be wanting to complete his own happiness, and that 
of his people. - 

"Shortly after Ihe perpetration of this satanic deed, Unmante, 
the Queen-mother, died ; and every subject in the realm was ex- 
pected to proceed, according to established custom, to the King's 
residence, there to mourn for the illustrious deceased. Unmante 
had been repudiated by Essenzinconyama^and had afterwards been 
guilty of signal infidelity to the nation, by cohabiting with a com- 
moner of her father's tribe. Whether in consequence of this lapse, 
or from some other circumstance, the usual etiquette was some- 
what laxly observed, and there ensued an appalling tragedy, which 
had never been exceeded either in brutality or foulness, by any of 
the black and inhuman exploits detailed in the long and bloody 
catalogue of Chaka's crimes ! Upon the grounds that some of 
the subjects must have been accessory by witchcraft to the death 
of the Queen -mother, and did not, therefore, attend to mourn, 
several kraals and villages were fired ,* men, women, and children 
Jiaving first been cruelly tortured, were roasted alive in the flamesi 
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by the ferocious agents of a still more ferocious master ; this act 
of unprecedented barbarity being followed up by a general mas- 
sacre throughout the realm, the tide of blood flowing for a whole 
fortnight^ and reeking of cruelties too revolting to narrate. 

** The world has been scourged by monsters. Rome had her 
Nero, the Huns their Attila, and Syracuse her Dionysius; the East 
has likewise produced her tyrants; but Chaka immeasurably 
eclipsed them all. In sanguinary executions, and in refined 
cruelties, he outstripped all who have gone before him in any 
country. He was a monster — a compound of vice and ferocity — 
without one virtue to redeem his name from the infamy to which 
history has consigned it. 

Regarding this celebrated savage chief, Captain Owen 
adds the following description and character : — 

*^ Chaka is one of the most monstrous characters that ever 
existed ; Attila himself was hardly his fellow. In his wars, he 
murders his opponents whether they resist or not, immolating 
every man, and every infant of both sexes, and sometimes the 
women. If any of these are saved, they are ranged before him 
for his examination. Such as he approves, he commands to be 
preserved for his future will ; for, although about forty years of 
age, he affects to be a mere boy. He has now above twelve 
hundred women, who reside by themselves in kraals, with people 
to serve and attend them. If one woman in any of these kraals 
(as may be supposed sometimes to have occurred,) should become 
pregnant, the whole kraal is murdered without sparing a soul. 
Those women whom he no longer admires, he distributes ac- 
cording to his pleasure amongst his officers. 

*' None of his people are suffered to see Chaka eat or drink ; 
his chiefs, and even subject kings, approach him crawling, and 
the slightest failure or error in omitting or performing this 
ceremony, is instant death. To laugh, to smile, to cough, to 
sneeze, in his presence, is followed by immediate execution. 
Observing one day some boys of his kraal peeping into his 
house, he ordeied them to be killed, but they could not be found, 
as they were not known ; he therefore ordered all the boys of the 
kraal to be slain without distinction. One of his people in his 
presence happened, upon one occasion, to have something in his 
countenance, perhaps of the ridiculous* which had a tendency to 
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disturb the serenity of the king's features. ' Take that man 
away and kill him, he makes me laugh/ said Chaka. 

** Like another blue-beard, his embraces are a sentence of 
death. He says he wishes to live for ever, and his affectation of 
being so many years in acquiring the full maturity of a man, 
seemed to be founded upon a hope of being able to deceive time 
as well as himself. He permits none of his people to have any 
sexual intercourse before the age of twenty-five : a known 
transgression in this respect is punished with death, not only to 
the parties, but their families, and even their kraals. The 
country south of that which he inhabits was very populous, but 
he has destroyed every kraal, and every human creature he could 
find alive. Those who have escaped his butchery, are driven to 
the summit of the hill, and live in the bushes, thence termed 
Bush Caffrees. These kraals, in all the country of Natal, still 
exist as the sepulchres of the uninterred bones of their former 
inhabitants.'* 

Such are the tyrants who desolate Southern Africa ! such 
the ignorant and debased population that quietly submit to 
their cruelty and their authority ! Yet with all his atrocities, 
Chaka evidently had a mind of a superior order, and which, 
liad it been instructed and humanized — christianized, — could 
liave conferred extensive and incalculable blessings and 
advantages upon Africa and her people. It is not the 
slave-trade which occasions such scenes and such horrors in 
this quarter of Africa, for there is scarcely any external 
slave-trade in this quarter, or from this quarter. It is the 
gross ignorance and barbarity of man, in his most savage state, 
which create the horrors we have been contemplating : the 
innate love of cruelty, massacre, robbery, and plunder, which 
occasion the horrors and the devastations, which render 
Southern Africa scarcely a safe dwelling for the beasts of 
prey. 

The Orange River, 

Captain Harris in his return to the south, from the 
Cashan range, says of the country between that chain and 
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the Vaal or Likwa river, that ^' every feature of this part 

of the country was beautiful beyond description ; grassy 

meads, spangled with brilliant (lowers extended between rich 

masses of grove and forest Stately trees were festooned 

with clambering vines, or scented creepers." (P. 256.) It 

was the middle of December, the height of the summer of 

the southern tropic, when he visited, this place. Having 

crossed the range of hills to the north of the Vaal river, the 

country assumed a different aspect, and from having water 

in abundance previously, the supply of that article became 

scanty. The Bahapootsa tribe under a king or chief, named 

Bapoosta, inhabit the hills around the sources of the Likwa.. 

The Likwa forms the southern boundary of the territories 

of Moselekatse. The breadth of the stream where Captain 

Harris came up with it about eighty miles from its source, 

was about 150 yards. The stream was then full, having 

shortly before been swollen to the height of ten feet. The 

water was breast deep. Hippopotami were very numerous 

in it. From this river, the compass alone was their guide 

through a country previously quite unexplored by any 

European. The traveller crossed the Nama Hari, a few 

miles above its junction with the Likwa. The Nama Hari 

is another branch of the Orange River, which comes from 

the eastward, and is in magnitude about the same as the 

Likwa. To the south of the Nama Hari, the country 

became flat ; and even at that season of the year (the end of 

December) was almost destitute of water. Thence to the 

Sant river, the country was extremely wild, and almost 

uninhabited. The Sant is a considerable stream running 

westward to the Likwa. Beyond this, the country assumed 

a different appearance; and hill and dale, mountain and 

valley, stretched away to the remote southern horizon. The 

next stream crossed was the Gy Koup or Vet river, which 

rises near the missionary station of Umpekane, N.E. of 

Lishuani, and flows westward to the Likwa. From the 

range of hills north of the Upper Likwa to this place, the 

country spread out in one level and treeless expanse of 

serene and sunny plain, but then decked with the gayest 
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lowers. In the winter^ the springs and sroall streams 
generally become dry, when the few miserable inhabitants 
BuBkr severely for the want of water : and for hundreds of 
miles the eye is not greeted by the smallest trace of human 
industry, or by any vestige of human habitation. The 
Modder River, which rises near Thaba Unchu, and runs 
west to the Gareep, was next crossed ; and subsequently the 
Riet River, both considerable streams. Phillipolis was con- 
sidered to be 350 miles in a direct line from the Cashan range. 
We have examined the springs and courses of the remote 
tributaries of this noble river. From its extreme source in the 
springs of the Likwa to the Atlantic Ocean, the length of its 
course, on general bearings, is nearly 1 ,000 geographical miles. 
Its magnitude, however, is not proportionate to its length of 
course, as evaporation in the parallels through which it runs 
absorbs a great portion of its waters, when compared to 
other rivers in other parts of the world ; and also of those 
of all of its tributaries descending from the north; the 
streams of which are small compared to the length of their 
courses, because they run through countries and districts 
flat and sterile. In lat. 29° lO' S. and long. 24r 33' £. 
where Captain Harris crossed it, he found the stream 800 
yards broad. This was in September, the spring of that 
zone. The scenery around it was exceedingly beautiful. 
In the meridian of SO*" 15' E. long, the river falls over a 
cataract 400 feet high. The supplies which it receives 
from the north in its lower course, have already been 
enumerated and alluded to. From the south it receives 
several tributaries, but none of any great magnitude except 
the Visch or Hartbeest River, which is a considerable 
Btream. Twenty miles from the sea, the Orange River is 500 
yards, and ten miles from the Atlantic, it is 700 yards wide« 
The whole country to the south of the river is exceedingly 
mountainous. Some of the ranges, such as the Sneuwberg 
proper, or Snowey mountains, in the meridian of 24^ £• 
and parallel of 30^ S. latitude rise above the limits of 
snow. Here the real turf of cold northern latitudes is 
found interspersed with mat rushes. The scenery in this 
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range is magnificent, frowning and formidable. On the 
5th of September, at noon. Captain Harris found the 
thermometer at 32°, with snow falling. On the morning of 
the 6th, the brooks were frozen and covered with ice a quarter 
of an inch thick, and the thermometer at IS"*. (Harris, pp. S9 
and 31.) From Natal to the Cape of Good Hope, a great 
number of rivers enter the sea, but none of them are of any 
great magnitude or importance, except the Great Fish 
River and Sunday River, which latter runs into Algoa Bay. 
Betwixt the Cape of Good Hope and the Orange River, 
several streams enter the Atlantic, but their courses are 
short, and their streams small, except the Elephant River, 
which has a course of more than SOO miles. 

The journey of Mr. Campbell, the missionary, in 1814, 
gives us many interesting particulars regarding the Orange 
River, and districts and places adjacent Reebe, he informs 
us, (p. 215,) is four days* journey N.E. of Latakoo; from 
Reebe to Moosso six days' ; and from Moosso to Meleta, a 
town in the tribe of the Wanketzeens, who murdered Dr. 
Cowan and his party, three days* journey more in the same 
direction. The air is damp in that country. To the west of 
Meleta, on the River Moloppo, is the town of Makrakka. 
The town of Setaabee is seven days* journey from Latakoo, 
on a river of the same name, and a branch of the Moloppo. 
This latter river has a broad and strong current till it reaches 
Setaabee, where in the dry season it is almost absorbed be- 
fore it reaches the Kuruman River at Kuissee, six days* 
journey N.W. of Latakoo. All the rivers to the west of the 
Moloppo empty themselves into the Kuruman. From 
Kuissee westward, the country is inhabited by Beschuana 
and Bushmen, to the Namaqua and Damara countries. 
(Campbell, p. U19.) From the west side of Vansittart Moun- 
tains, in about 23^ 8ff E. long., a desert of sand runs from 
the Orange River north to a great distance. It aboundswith 
water-melons, and is, no doubt, the desert crossed by Ma- 
teere (see p. 9,) in his journey to the Mampoor nation. The 
Elephant River where crossed near the sea is a considerable 
stream, but easily fordable. The banks are very beautiful. 
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(P. SS5.) The Malalareen, or Heart River, is a consider* 
able stream where it joins the Gareep, or Orange River. 
The country to the east of the Malalareen in its early course 
is very beautiful, with low hills covered with many trees. 
(Campbell, p. ^38.) The Orange River at the junction with 
the Heart River is larger than the Thames above the tide. 
Their confluence is a charming spot. On July 18th, the 
thermometer at sunrise stood at 50^ Considerably below the 
junction of the Malalareen, and after the Orange has received 
from the south-east the Black River and another stream, the 
breadth at English Ford is, says Mr. Campbell, (p, 153) '* as 
broad as the Thames at London Bridge, being also deep 
and rapid." Higher up at Road Ford, the stream at that 
time was forded on horseback without difficulty. The mag- 
nitude of the River here, and especially at its junction with 
the Malalareen, shows that the sources of its main supplies, 
the Likwa and the Nama Hari, are neither very large, nor 
can be very far distant. At Scotch Ford, in about 23° 15' E. 
long., the river divides into three branches, occasioned by two 
islands crossing from north to south. The first branch is 300 
yards broad, with a strong current : the second branch betwixt 
the two islands is 200 yards wide, and the third branch be- 
tween the second island and the southern shore, is 250 yards 
broad. All are fordable when the river is not in flood, though 
with some difficulty, on account of the depth and the current. 
When the stream is united the breadth is about one quarter 
of a mile. (Campbell, p. 206.) At Fella, the river runs 
between high barren mountains, rising on each side and ap- 
proaching so close as scarcely to leave room for the passage 
of the stream. On the northern side the strata is black, and 
on the south side composed of red or brown stone. The 
scenery amidst these mountains from the river is stupendous 
but gloomy. (P. 301.) Mr. Campbell heard of the great 
cataract or waterfall, but did not see it. He, however, de- 
scribes the rapids found in the river in these parts, where the 
stream is descending from its higher to its lower level, and 
near where the cataract is, in the following words: — 

** 6lh jSep/em^er.— -Having heard of a waterfall at no great die- 
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tance, several of us set off at nine, A.sf. with our guide to see it. 
He soon reached what might be called the metropolis of rocks, for 
so extensive a collection I saw no where else. They lay on the 
surface for many miles. The most conspicuous is about half a mile 
in length, and five hundred feet high. It has the appearance of 
an iron hill. Many low and high hills are composed of huge rocks 
piled above each other ; and thousands of ponderous ones lie scat- 
tered over the ground in every direction, to a great distance, as if 
they had been transported thither by some tremendous eruption. 
The river divides itself into several branches, which run in deep 
chasms, scoped out of solid rock perhaps five hundred feet deep. 
As the sides were perpendicular, it was impossible to get down to 
the river. A stone thrown from the top was a long time before it 
reached the river. We had heard of the waterfall from various 
natives when we were travelling down the river, but none of them 
had seen it. Several had seen the mist rising from it, but the sound 
had so terrified them, they were afraid to approach it. After a 
search of several hours no waterfall was either seen or heard. Our 
people who came on foot by the side of the river from Eok's 
kraal, saw a small fall of the river, but that which we were in 
search of was reported to be far greater. We observed many parts 
of the river in the chasms, which, in the rainy season, when the 
river is swelled, must have a most terrific appearance, from the 
quick descent among huge rocks ; but being so far beneath the 
surface from whence it is viewed, it must be one of the grandest 
scenes imaginable. But at such a season, it is probable no human 
eye has yet seen it, the country being without inhabitants." 

The southern portion of Africa from lat. SO® South, ap- 
pears to be much less populous than the interior portion 
stretching from that parallel to the northward. The soil in 
many places appears to be thin and poor, and destitute of 
cultivation and productions. But this latter may, to a cer- 
tain extent, arise from the paucity of the inhabitants, the 
indolence and tiie ignorance of those which are found in the 
country, aggravated further by the state of poverty, oppres- 
sion, and insecurity in which they dwell ; for in this respect, 
they seem in many places to be in even a worse situation than in 
any other portion of Africa. The soil is left almost in a state 
of nature, which will, to a certain extent^ afifect the climate and 
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the seasons, rendering each more severe and deleterious. 
While the human species in most of the districts of Southern 
Africa is scanty, the number of wild animals, lions, tigers, 
panthers, hyenas, camelopards, elephants, rhinoceruses, 
buffaloes, is exceedingly great Poisonous reptiles also are 
in many places very numerous. This is always found to be 
the case in countries which are thinly inhabited, and where 
the land remains uncultivated. All the portion of Africa, 
however, more immediately under our consideration, it is 
quite evident is susceptible of great improvement were the 
population sufficiently numerous, and were the people in- 
structed, and did they enjoy peace and security and pro- 
tection. But the reverse is (with the exception of the British 
Colony of the Cape of Good Hope) the fact. In this re- 
spect, however, every portion of Africa seems to be in the 
most deplorable and lamentable state. Indolence with rob- 
bery and butchery seem to be the general employment of her 
inhabitants ; and with a climate the best to bring to maturity 
the fruits of the eartli, with an excellent soil, and that soil 
everywhere teeming with vegetable and mineral wealth, still 
Africa throughout fdl her borders is the most miserable, 
wretched, and degraded country upon the earth. The fol- 
lowing general remark on this subject, extracted from the 
Travels of Captain Harris, (p. 171,) is equally applicable and 
descriptive of the condition of every part of Africa to the 
south of Egypt and of the Great Desert : — 

*^ How truly has it been remarked by Captain Owen, that the 
state of those countries which have had little or no intercourse with 
civilized nations, is a direct refutation of the theories of poets and 
philosophers, who would represent the ignorance of the savage as 
virtuous simplicity — his miserable poverty as frugality and tem- 
perance — and his stupid indolence as laudable contempt for 
wealth ; widely different, indeed, were the facts which came under 
our observation, and doubtless it will ever be found, that uncul- 
tivated man is a compound of treachery, cunning, debauchery, 
gluttony, and idleness." 

Captain Owen, who had visited both the eastern and the 
western coasts of Africa, remarks very strongly on the fact 
that the negro population on the eastern coast is more bar- 
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barous and ignorant than the people in the western coast| 
which has been and is frequented by Europeans. He also 
remarks a very curious fact« that from the Equator to Natal, 
he found amongst the natives^ or indigenous population, a 
great similarity in language, clearly indicating that it had ori- 
ginally sprung from one source. The first Portuguese navi- 
gators found this also to be the case. Some persons who 
accompanied Yasco de Gama from Angola, and understood 
the language of that country, readily understood the language 
of the population about Inhambane, Sofala, &c. It is not 
improbable that the Mandingo language may originally have 
been the language spoken by the people whose children and 
progeny have spread over Tropical Africa, and that their 
original language has become corrupted and formed into dif- 
ferent dialects, as we know has been the case amongst man- 
kind in other quarters of the world. 

The present work being intended only to apply to a 
General Geographical Survey of Africa, it is consequently 
considered foreign to the subject to enter into any thing 
connected with historical or political occurrences or events. 
But so far the original intention and object may be deviated 
from, as shortly to notice the emigration [of a considerable 
number of the Dutch, or the descendants of the Dutch^ 
population, which belonged to the British colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Dissatisfied with the government 
and their situation as British subjects, and hearing flat- 
tering accounts of Natal and the country adjacent^ they 
emigrated thither in considerable numbers a few years ago. 
In their progress through the interior, they experienced great 
hardships from the poverty of the country through which 
they had to travel, and from the hostility of the natives. 
Unsupported by the government, they were attacked by Din- 
gaan, the barbarous successor of Chaka, in which contest 
numbers were cut off, and the survivors reduced to a state of 
great misery and danger. The superiority, however, of 
civilized life, European tactics, and the assistance of fire- 
arms, aided by fresh bodies of emigrants, have at last enabled 
them to repel the attacks of their barbarous enemy. The 
latest accounts received from that quarter to the close of last 
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year state, that Dingaan's brother and half the army had 
revolted against thatchief, and sought the aid and the friend- 
ship of the emigrants settled at Natal and in other parts of 
the interior. This to them, and it is also conceived, to all 
that portion of Africa, is an event of great importance ; for 
while it will tend to give them peace and security, it will at 
the same time soon increase their numbers, their wealth, 
and their power, and further] tend to spread knowledge and 
civilization and industry amongst the very barbarous chiefs 
of this portion of Africa. Any such change must be hailed 
with satisfaction by the civilized world. If the emigrants 
conduct themselves prudently, and act to the natives with 
justice, they will be the means of recovering an important 
portion of Africa from the lowest state of degradation, and 
from the most wretched state of misery, insecurity, poverty, 
and despair, that it is possible to conceive. Every one must 
rejoice to see the power of such bloody tyrants as Chaka and 
his equally ignorant and barbarous, though not quite so cruel 
successors, overthrown, and a totally different and better 
state of things introduced into that interesting portion of 
Africa. These humble and industrious people will accom- 
plish the desirable object, if they meet with the countenance 
and the assistance of any civilized state. It is consequently 
well worth the attention of the British Government to watch 
over and to advise their proceedings and their progress, and 
to afford them countenance and protection. Such a course 
will tend to inflict a deadlier wound upon the external Afri- 
can Slave Trade, than any application of external force ever 
will or can effect. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

The British colony of the Cape of Good Hope is of great 
extent as regards surface, and has been much increased of 
late years. It is difficult to define its limits, either on the 
north or the north-east. The country is everywhere exceed- 
ingly mountainous, the mountains running in three great 
ranges parallel to each other, and to the southern coast be- 
ween the Orange River and the sea to the south. The first 
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runs with the coast at the distance of from tlurty to si^ty 
miles from the sea ; the second^ more inland^ is the highest, 
and where the elevation is so great (from 10»000 to 12,000 
feet)^ that the summit of the peaks are almost always covered 
with snow. These ranges form the intervening country into 
a kind of terraces and plains^ some of which are barren and 
unproductive. The climate of the Cape is mild, but th^ 
country is liable to suffer from droughts. The south-east 
windi at a certain season of the year, is exceedingly dry and 
oppressive^ from the heat which it brings, equal to the hot- 
test Sirocco in the Mediterranean. During the winter sea- 
son, again, it is deluged with rain. The country affords an 
immense extent of pasturage, and it has been found well 
adapted to the breeding of sheep. A considerable quantity 
of wine is made and exported. The country is everywhere 
covered with plants and flowers of the greatest brilliancy and 
beauty. Some thriving settlements have of late years been 
formed in the country about Algoa Bay, of which that called 
Grahamstown, inland to the north of the bay, is the most 
considerable. The country in almost every direction abounds 
with rivers, and towards the sea the land is in general good 
and fertile. The Cape is destitute of good harbours. Table 
Bay is an open roadstead, with insecure anchorage in rough 
weather, and False Bay is of a similar description. The 
Colony notwithstanding the constant depredations of the j 

border Caffre tribes, and the late unfortunate war with these 
tribes, has, nevertheless, greatly increased in population, 
produce, and commerce. The following was the extent of 
population and live stock in 1833, according to the Supple- 
ment to Porter's Tables, No. 4. 

Population : — Whites, Males, 56,786 

Females, 54,017 

110,803 

Blacks, Males, 18,813 

Females, 15,486 

34,299 

145,102 
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Stock:— Horses .... 78,159 

Cattle .... 843,159 

Sheep . . . .1,960,886 

Goats . . • . 629,802 

Lands in Pasture . . . 17,509,670 acres 
Ditto in Crop . . . • 184,223 „ 

Imports from all quarters, £534,189 
Exports to ditto ditto 362,280 

The efforts made by Great Britain to extinguish the 
Slave Trade are well known, and the unfortunate results of 
these have been considered in another place. The following 
bitter fruits, however, in a quarter where none such could 
have been anticipated, adds to the sum of error and misery 
previously recorded. Coming from authority which will not 
be disputed, they demand the attention of this country : — 

*' But I cannot conclude this sketch of the scenes through 
which I passed in Western Africa, without adverting to the op- 
pressive manner in which the liberated Africans are treated by 
our colonial authorities. As^I have not spared the Pasha of 
Egypt, neither do I intend to gloss over the gross abuses which 
exist in our own colonies. We are aware that many of them take 
place without the concurrence, and even against the wishes, of the 
ministry at home ; but every man is, to a certain degree, respon- 
sible for the acta of his own servants : and we think that our rulers 
are highly blamable in not being more careful as to whom they 
appoint to fill such important offices. Nor are we at all satisfied 
that proper attention is paid to the complaints that are made from 
abroad in regard to the abuses there committed. And we here 
beg to be understood as describing the state of things in the Gam-* 
bia as they were in 1886; alluding also more particularly to 
McCarthy's Island, which is still farther removed from public view 
than St. Mary's. We shall begin with the commencement of the 
sufferings of these liberated Afidcans under British mismanage-* 
ment ; that is, with the manner in which they are sometimes for- 
warded to the Gkunbia from Sierra Leone. And let a recent ex- 
ample suffice to show the nature of the case ; for we pretend not 
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to determine at whose door the fault really lies. Towards the 
close of 1835, a vessel left Sierra Leone, bringing 300 of these 
unfortunate creatures to the Gambia. It was during the coolest 
part of the year in those latitudes, and that particular season was 
especially cold ; but though the wretched negroes had been brought 
from a hotter climate, they were shipped in a state of almost, if 
not entire, nudity, and were thus exposed to all the inclemencies 
of the weather. Nor is it an unusual occurrence for them to be 
huddled together in this indecent and barbarous manner. On the 
above occasion many of them had been attacked with small-pox 
before they were sent on board ; but no medical aid was present, 
and the fatal disorder spread fearfully amongst them. Twenty- \ 

seven died at sea, and a great part of the remainder subsequently 
perished at St. Mary's. The small-pox was thus introduced into 
the island, and numbers of the resident negroes were hurried into 
eternity. A similar specimen of wholesale manslaughter took 
place during the preceding year, when a vessel full of these hapless 
victims was sent in a diseased state to McCarthy's Island, where 
no shelter or attendance was provided for them, and many accord- 
ingly died from neglect. If the amount of the present population 
were compared with the large number of liberated Africans that 
have been sent to this colony, the mortality would appear fright- 
ful indeed ! 

The clothing usually furnished is very scanty. A shirt and a 
cap is the regular allowance ; but the former is sometimes inde- 
cently short, and the times of supply are ' few and far between ;' 
so ihat many may be seen with nothing but a rag across their 
loin«. The allowance of food (no meat is given) has been quite 
insufficient for the vigorous support of nature ; so that the negroes 
would devour snakes, rats, or any other species of vermin, which 
is a singular method of promoting the civilization of barbarians ! 
So very parsimonious were the authorities in McCarthy's Island, 
(it was otherwise at St. Mary's) that not a coffin or shroud was 
allowed these poor wretches for their interment. The corpses were 
smuggled into the earth in a state of entire nudity, and the very 
place of burial was violated by the plough of the manager ; as if 
even the decencies of the grave could not be allowed to hide the 
remains of mouldering humanity. 

" The occupation of the negroes when brought to Gambia is as 
follows : the men are placed under managers and overseers, who 
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■et them to nork for a certain period) being armed with whips like 
slave-driTeTs ; this is regarded by them u a state of slavery ; 
and their manumission is called 'freedom.' They are not in- 
structed in any nseful art or trade, but are labourers to carry bur- 
dens, to fell timber, &c. When manumitted, two or three tools 
are given to them for working the ground ; but no provition it 
made for their wantt till they can ratta a crop ; they, there- 
fore, sometimes provide this before hand, by laying up a small 
stock, at the expense, though not at the will of government. 
But the wdmen have the hardest lot to endure. Whoever 
takes any one of these is obliged to pay six dollars, which is said 
to be for passage-money from Sierra Leone ; but of course, the 
Africans look upon it as the price of a slave ; and they are, in 
foct, at the disposal of the bnyer. When the last of these groups 
of females came up the river, a number of men went to view them, 
and each selecting the woman that pleased his fancy, he uncere- 
moniously carried her off, upon payment of the stipntated sum. 
As there was no consulting of the woman's inclination, and no 
marriage-bond entered into, cruelty and confusion might bo ex- 
pected to ensue ; and the untimely fate of one of these wretched 
women (which we are almost tempted to relate) might have moved 
the heart of any human being, but such as are capable of saying, 
' What does it matter 7 it is only a nigger.' Concerning many 
of the girls as they grow up to womanhood, wa refrain from mak- 
ing any remarks, farther than that it is notorious that certain 
bouses, including the governor's,* are well supplied with them. 
It would, indeed, seem that the authorities were as deadly enemies 
of morality as of religion ; since they lately endeavoured to pre- 
vent the missionaries ftom marrying by bans, after It had been 
practised for many years, and though there was do other minister 
in the settlement. But the brethren nobly stood their ground, 
and the governor could do nothing but rage, as he dared not 
write home upon a matter where he knew himself to be in fault. 

" The children under government care (or neglect) have no edu- 
cation given to them ; nor are they even permitted to attend the 
mission schools, where they would be taught, and even clothed' 
gratuitously, if that expense were too great for the colony ; al- 
though certain orders upon that subject have been sent from Down- 
ing-street. And wherefore} fiecaose the expense of a little 
* Tbe Ule goreraor. 
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com or rice for their support is too much for the colony ! They 
are accordingly put out as apprentices to the settlers, by which 
means this pittance is saved, and a few dollars are obtained as a 
fee. Some of those in McCarthy's Island have been taken by 
poor persons, and let out for hire as labourers ; and how does this 
differ from five years of slavery 7 

" It is, indeed, specified as a condition in the indenture, (when 
Ihe proper ones are employed,) that the children shall be instructed 
in reading, and in the principles of religion ; but these conditions 
are neither attended to nor enforced, though I myself directed the 
attention of the authorities to these points of obligation. As our . 

only wish at present is to expose the system, we refrain from giv- ] 

ing any examples of the preceding observations ; and will only 
describe one other form of oppression to which the negroes are 
subjected. When the liberated Africans haye passed through the 
first ordeal, and the survivors have become located and settled in 
their huts, they are sometimes turned off, and ordered to go to 
another locality, if such be the caprice of their rulers. Many 
have been thus removed from place to place, without any respect 
being paid to their feelings, or regard made to the little property 
which is their aU, 

" These remarks upon the treatment of the negroes will show ^ 

the utter inefficiency of the present system to secure the good-will 
and prosperity of the colony, and to forward the benevolent ob- 
ject of the British Legislature in establishing such settlements. 
Every person that has attempted to stem the torrent of injustice 1 

that runs down the streets, has been persecuted or insulted by the '^ 

local authorities and other interested persons ; who seem to have 
been desirous of keeping the Africans in thraldom and ignorance, 
in order to serve their own purposes of unjust gain, or to gratify 
the licentiousness of their vicious passions. We earnestly hope 
that some friend of Africa will take up the subject, and be the 
means of bringing about a reform in the method of treatment 
adopted towards these helpless objects of our pity and justice ; 
and that the new governor will prove himself worthy of the trust 
confided to him by her most gracious Majesty." — (MacBrairs 
Travels, pp^ 800 — 305.) 

. I cannot conclude these African labours and researches 
without expressing, in the strongest terms, my condemnation 
of the very reprehensible system which is pursued in giving up 
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tbe native names of rivera, mountainB, and places ia Afnca, 
and even the names by which these have hitherto been known 
to Europeans, and next substituting for these not only new 
names, but even European names. Nothing, I repeat, can 
be more reprehenBible than this, or tend more to confuse tbe 
geography of AiHca, or mislead the public mind with r^ard 
to it. The labour which the course here condemned giTe% 
to every one who may attempt to clear up Afirican geography 
is quite incredible, and not unfrequently makes the confusion 
already existing so much greater, as to render it impossible 
to discover the truth. To the traveller who attempts to pe- 
netrate into Africa, still more serious, and even dangerous 
obstructions arise, and which have, in more instances than 
one, BO greatly misled and confused him, as either to arrest 
his safe progress, or lead him into a course so erroneous 
as to endanger his life, and destroy his object. A native of 
Africa would understand the traveller who inquired for 
Mendify, or the Cashan Mountains, and (ell the road to 
them, bat he never could understand any question requiring 
the situation or the position in Africa of those hills, if they 
were inquired after under the names of the Admiralty Moun- 
tains, or Mount Grey, or King William Mountains, &c. &c. 
If a native Kafier came to England, and imposed the name 
of Gareep upon the Thames, how geographers would stare ; 
and yet he would be just as correct in doing so as European 
geographers and travellers are when they name the Gareep 
the Orange River, or the Nama Han the Donkin. The cus- 
tom is wrong, and ought to be given up. 

A French traveller named Douville published, a few years 
ago, an account of travels in the countries around the sources 
of the Coanza, Coango, Zaire, and some of the rivers run- 
ning eastward to the Indian Ocean, His travels were stated 
to extend to S° beyond the equator north, and in that parallel 
between the meridian of SO*" to ^° E. long. These contain 
a great deal of curious matter relative to the countries, the 
people, the rivers, and the mountains in these interior parts 
of Africa. Doubts, however, have been thrown upon the 
authenticity of his narrative. However this may be, this 
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much is certaiDi ^that the whole matter stated is brought 
forward in such a loose and undefined shape^ that it is 
quite impossible^ at least so I have found it to be, to reduce 
the accounts given to any thing like geographical order, or 
to make any use of it He clearly confounds the courses of 
various rivers, and while he carries the sources of the Co- 
anza and others of the western rivers a great deal too far 
east, he also carries the sources of the Luffia and some others, 
which are made to run to the east, a considerable space too far 
to the west. The sources of these latter rivers, however, 
appear to me, after much consideration, to be even further 
east than where these hA.ve been placed in the accompanying 
map, and the extreme sources of the middle and southern 
branches of the Zaire, the Coango, &c. ought, I think, to 
be placed still further to the east ; but assuming this to be 
correct, the difference would not materially alter the geogra* 
phical features of this portion of Africa. 

The interior parts of Africa, in the quarter just adverted 
to, even from the scanty accounts which we at present have 
regarding them, will, when they become better known unto 
us, be found to be extremely interesting. Calcareous, and 
volcanic, and primitive ranges, abounding with precious and 
valuable metals of different descriptions ; stupendous forests 
of valuable timber; fruits, flowers, and vegetables of superior 
kinds ; numerous and noble rivers ; extensive plains of rich J| 

land, and numerous fertile valleys, fit for the abode and com- ^ 

fort and happiness of industrious men, will be found at every ^ 

footstep which is taken into the country; and while the ' 

recesses of America and Asia have been deeply explored, 
the world will stand in amazement that Africa, a country in 
all her tropical districts in no way inferior to the tropical dis- 
tricts of either of the quarters of the world mentioned, should 
have so long been overlooked and neglected. 

The great elevation of the land, and the mountains in the 
centre of Africa, about the parallel of 23^ S. lat. has been 
already adverted to. According to Mr. Smith, about 150 
miles N.W. by N. of Mosega, the country is not only ex- 
ceedingly mountainous, but covered with vast forests, and 
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throughout the .year> even in seasons of the greatest droughty 
with excellent pasturage, which clearly indicates abundance 
of water. Hencei when great droughts prevail about Mosega, 
the chief Moselekatse sends his numerous herds of cattle to 
these parts for pasturage» and to fatten them. Of the parts 
of the country around the lower Kuninfan and Moloppo 
RiverSf Mr. Smith says, (page 20,) '^ the climate of this part 
of South Africa must, in the course of the last fifty years^ have 
undergone a great change^ as within the memory of persons 
yet living, sea cows inhabited the Kuruman River, where it is 
now without a drop of water, and numerous dry channels 
exist elsewhere which once formed the beds of respectable 
streams." In any country where trees and grass are burni; 
and destroyed, the lands invariably become destitute of 
moisture, because the clouds are no longer attracted to them« 
trees being the great attractors of clouds. 

Before quitting these subjects it may not be amiss to 
advert to the account which navigators gave of the River 
Formosa one hundred and forty years ago. Of this mighty 
river Bosman (see Astley's collection) says, at its mouth it 
is three and a half miles broad-^'^ upwards it is sometimes 
broader, and sometimes narrower. It sprouts into innu- 
merable branches, some of which may very well deserve 
the name of rivers." Arebo, certainly Eboe, is, according 
to his estimation, *^ sixty leagues" from the sea; *' so far and 
yet farther,*^ says he, " ships may conveniently come, sail- 
ing by hundreds of branches of the river, besides creeks, 
some of which are very wide." Yet this most important 
branch of the Niger has, in the face of this clear and de- 
cided information, been to this day overlooked and neg- 
lected, nay, the very existence of the river denied, and its 
course obUterated from maps !* 

Regarding this important branch of the Niger, some 

* Lieutenant Allen, in his chart of the Nun and the Delta, takes no notice 
of the river flowing off ahove Eboe, so particularly mentioned by Laird, and 
clearly the Formosa. He also lays do?m Cape Formosa to the east of the 
Nun, instead of to the westward of that river, which it most unquestionably 
is, and where every navigator has hitherto placed it. 
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